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Hungary and the Eastern Question 


SINCE the earliest dawn of history there is no record of two nations 
of distinct nationalities, of markedly different characteristics and of 
equal strength remaining united ; and more especially if their political 
necessities have been divergent from the very beginning. This is 
practically the case in the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, and 
though, unfortunately, the main points of contention which have 
produced the recent distressing scenes in the Reichsrath, have been 
obscured by minor faction hatreds and personal animosities, still it is 
clear that national antipathies and race jealousies have been at the 
bottom of the trouble. Nor is there anything more fraught with danger 
to the peace of Europe than this growing tendency on the part of 
Hungary to shake herself clear of those responsibilities which, as joint 
partner with Austria in the Triple Alliance, are diametrically opposed 
to her own interests and her own national aspirations. Forces are 
unquestionably at work—agrarian, religious, and racial—which may 
rend in twain the Dual Monarchy. What that would mean for the 
rest of Europe it is difficult to exaggerate, for practically the peace of 
the world depends on the cohesion of these two Eastern European 
countries. 

But in order to form an idea of what the forces are which may 
bring about this disruption, it is necessary to take a brief retrospective 
view of what Hungary was and what Hungary is*: to grasp the idea that 

* Hungary with its dependent States of Croatia and Sclavonia is rather larger 
than the United Kingdom. 
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one of those rapid national developments, the heritage of this century, 
has taken place on the great plains which border the Danube, and that 
though in 1848 Hungary lay crushed and bleeding, and her best men 
were led to the scaffold or shot in Austria’s shambles, it is not too much 
to say that without foreign intervention once more to crush her, it would 
really be less surprising to see the Emperor tried for treason as Apostolic 
King of Hungary, and executed in Buda-Pesth, than to witness another 
holocaust of Hungarian Generals and Statesmen. It is impossible to 
visit Hungary without being struck with the extraordinary outburst of 
national feeling which the celebration of her Millennium produced, and 
it is as futile to quote statistics proving that there are more Roumanians, 
Jews, and Germans in Hungary than Hungarians as it is to show that 
the Queen of England’s British subjects are considerably less than a 
seventh of those who acknowledge her sway. Numberg never count 
in national movements, as we in England know to our cost, where a 
portion of the Empire, through political faction and dexterous mani- 
pulation, though numbering less than one-third of the inhabitants of 
one single city, menace the general well-being of the State. 

Let us pause for a moment to contemplate the evolution of the 
Hungarian. We see, more than a thousand years ago, people, whom 
Gibbon has described so powerfully, rolling like a wave from the 
confines of China, from beyond Samarkand and Bokhara, marching in 
divisions of not less than thirty to forty thousand, men, women, and 
children, the grand aggregate far exceeding a million. On they come 
with their cattle and their herds, and finally settle on the vast plains 
then known as Panonia. Other great migratory hordes were also 
sweeping west, but these Magyars, as they called themselves then, and 
as they glory in calling themselves now, differed in language and 
laws from them all, whilst from the dawn of their history, embedded 
in their popular myths, and to be traced to this day in many of their 
customs, a very remarkable form of government (combining the 
hereditary principle with individual freedom) is distinctly to be traced, 
and exceeded, even in the remote Ninth Century, anything in the 
form of national liberty to be found anywhere until within almost recent 
times—if we except Switzerland. The love of freedom has marked 
every page in the annals of Hungary, and has only grown stronger and 
stronger with every attempt to crush it, until in our day it is a universal 
and passionately patriotic sentiment. 

The first rulers of the Magyars were styled Vaivods, of whom there 
were seven, elected from amongst the most wealthy or the most warlike; 
but gradually power became concentrated in, and was_ voluntarily 
relinquished into, the hands of one chief. The first man we hear of was. 
one Almus. He founded a dynasty, being followed by his son Arpad ; 
and this line lasted nearly 350 years. But they were never kings by the 
“Grace of God,” indeed, rather the reverse, for on many occasions the 
“ Grace of God,” as represented by the encroachments of the Church, 
nearly cost them their throne. 
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These early Magyar settlers were not addicted to agriculture, but 
lived almost entirely as do their Turkoman cousins of to-day, following 
vast herds of cattle, themselves almost always on horseback, and 
sleeping in kibitkas, or tents, of leather or hair. They were famous 
bowmen ; but, according to contemporary writers, were of hideous 
aspect, shaving and even scarifying their faces to render themselves 
more terrible to the enemy. But in this respect the modern Magyar 
bears no resemblance to his ancestors, for, taken as a whole, the 
Hungarian is a handsome race, with a remarkable ease and grace of 
movement. This, doubtless, came of the wholesale importation of female 
captives from amongst the fairest portions of the human race. The 
characteristics, however, which have come down to him to this 
day are sufficiently striking to merit mention. Though the squat 
Mongolian type is gone, yet the fierce jealousy of liberty, the hatred of 
constraint, the quickness to quarrel, and the recklessness with which he 
will stake his fortune, and even his life, on the throw of a dice, are still 
there to tell of his origin. And in other respects, too, he is a marked 
son of his ancestors. To this day he will not walk a yard if he 
can ride or drive, and then generally at full gallop. He hates manual 
labour ; adores the chase and all manly sports; is a perfervid lover, as 
long as the fancy lasts, and, though he will kill the man who crosses him 
in these affairs, will most certainly not break his own heart over the 
terterrima causa. Again, there is a patriarchal hospitality amongst the 
Hungarians which can only have come down to people who never really 
suffered want. It is true his hospitality does not extend to pecuniary 
benefits, and a master of languages and teacher of music has been 
known to spend months and months in houses of the apparently 
wealthy without receiving a farthing of pay, but he may /ve as long as 
he likes with them, go from house to house, be one of them, have horses 
to ride, and join all their great “ shoots ”—but it will puzzle him to get 
paid for his teaching. 

The Hungarian Constitution is the oldest in Europe save that of 
England, and dates from 1222, just seven years later than the signing of 
Magna Charta. This in itself is an especially interesting fact in 
Hungarian history, for it is almost impossible to escape the conviction 
that the framers of the later Charter must have had some knowledge of 
the great struggle going on in England. And this is all the more 
probable as the Hungarian Constitution goes further than that wrested 
from our traitor King, for the Hungarian noble practically shook himself 
clear of all those feudatory shackles which even the boldest of English 
barons had still hesitated to break, and the Apostolic King of Hungary 
stood merely amongst his peers. The nobles became embodied as the 
“Sacre Corone,” that is, they were members of the Holy Crown— 
co-partners with the King, who was as much subservient to his oath as 
the least amongst them. A great many curious provisions were made 
by this charter or code. It was called the Bulla Aurea, and the king 


who granted it was one Andrew II. Over and over again has this 
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Constitution been set aside in almost precisely the same manner as has 
that of England, but, like England’s Charter, there seems to have been 
an inextinguishable vitality in those ancient provisions which, though 
dormant for long periods, have never been entirely destroyed. As to 
Hungary, the world looking on at the great struggle of 1848-49 would 
have thought that her constitution had been destroyed for ever, for the 
Emperor of Austria declared it forfeited, and the smaller nation lay at 
the mercy of the greater one. But the popular movement in Hungary in 
less than a dozen years had rendered it imperatively necessary to repeal 
this iniquitous decree, and the year 1860 saw the Constitution once more 
in existence. Then in seven brief years from that time, in the strange 
whirligig of human affairs, the Emperor of Austria had no alternative 
but to see the Austria- Hungary unity dissolved or to “submit to be 
crowned a Constitutional King in Buda-Pesth, and to take the old 
Hungarian oath of fidelity as prescribed by this very Constitution which 
he had done his utmost to obliterate. 

Briefly, the Constitution, as to government, is as follows :—A House 
of Magnates (Magnatentafel), including some 288 hereditary Peers ; 
eighty-two life peers (eighteen of these ex-officio nominated by the 
Crown) ; forty Bishops, Archbishops, and other ecclesiastics of the Roman 
and Greek Churches; eleven Ecclesiastical or lay representatives of 
Protestant confessions ; three delegates from Croatia-Sclavonia ; and all 
Arch-dukes who are over twenty years of age—some twenty more or 
less. 

The Lower House (Repreasentatentafel) is elected on an exceed- 
ingly democratic franchise, namely, all males of twenty paying a small 
house or property tax; and also—(what should be particularly 
instructive to those politicians of expedience in England who clamour 
to disfranchise learning)—all professional men, learned and scientific, 
and al] those whose attainments admit the probability of their being 
competent to form an intelligent opinion. These vote without any 
other qualification. New elections take place every five years, and the 
deputies are paid an equivalent of about £300 per annum., 

In addition to these two Houses is the Reichstag, summoned 
annually by the King to Buda-Pesth to deal with affairs that concern 
Hungary, in common with Croatia and Sclavonia. It also consists of 
an Upper and Lower House, 

With this brief outline of the Hungarian Constitution it will be 
seen that the Emperor of Austria is a purely Constitutional King in 
Hungary. The positions held by that Monarch on the two sides of the 
frontier are entirely different. In Austria he is practically autocratic. 
His ministers cannot be dismissed, or, more correctly speaking, are not 
dismissed, however much they may be in a minority in the two Houses. 
The taint of autocracy vitiates the entire system of Austrian govern- 
ment. Young Czechs, Poles, and German Liberals may flourish swords, 
slam lids, or throw ink-bottles, but the steady, crushing power of the 
Crown goes on, and takes no count of them. At this moment the 
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clamour in Austria to throw a larger proportion of the mutual charges 
for Foreign Policy, Army and Navy, railways, etc.,on Hungary would 
mean a serious political crisis in any other country. In Austria it means 
nothing, and no one is in the least concerned. But this identical 
question, when it crosses the Hungarian frontier, becomes paramount, 
and will possibly cause Hungary to declare herself no longer a portion 
of the Dual Monarchy. It is a remarkable fact that the hatred of 
Hungary amongst the Germans, Poles, Galicians, and others is in exact 
ratio to the financial prosperity and the material advance of that country. 
For to the Hungarian of to-day, with the broad elective basis above 
indicated, it is a supreme matter of indifference whether he has a King 
or not. No Hungarian is taken in by the manufactured acclamation 
which follows the King’s steps. The Representatives are not his servants, 
but are essentially those of the people. Neither by conquest, nor by any 
fiction of divine right, are the Hapsburgs Kings of Hungary, a point 
which has been fought out and fought over for centuries, until now, in 
this thousandth year of her existence, even the merest hint of any such 
a pretension would tear the Dual Monarchy asunder. 

Now, it is this striking contrast in what may be called the 
tenure of the Crown in Austria and in Hungary which makes it so 
important to gauge rightly the feelings and aspirations of the freer 
country. It is true that at this moment there is an immense upheaval 
of national sentiment in Austria proper in the direction of greater 
liberty, but for the present things have not shaped themselves 
sufficiently to enable us to see their true proportions, whereas the 
institutions of the Hungarian kingdom are so far more representative, 
and freedom so much more a genuine force, that what the people of 
Hungary wi//, that the King must do. 

Thus, as regards the outside world, the questions which agitate 
Hungary internally become of far-reaching interest through various 
ramifications, and the essential point to consider is the view which 
Hungary may take of foreign politics. First of all, in this connection, 
comes the oath of the King that the Territory of Hungary shall be 
inviolable (provided for by the Pragmatic Sanction, A.D. 1723), from 
which it follows, as a necessary corollary, that the King cannot embark 
on any foreign policy hostile to the interests of Hungary. Therefore, 
out of this arises the necessity of a Foreign Minister common to both 
divisions of the Dual Monarchy, who, however, in Hungary can only 
carry out a constitutional policy. Now, until recent years, the policy of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire has been conducted almost exclusively in 
Austrian interests, and chiefly for the personal aggrandisement of the 
Hapsburgs, but, within a comparatively brief period, this, through the 
resurrection of Hungary, has ceased to be the case. And this is a 
singular illustration of the underlying force there is in the will of a 
free people when their voice can be heard. More especially is this 
the case in a country like Hungary, where life and death interests 
press on every frontier; are the common talk in every village; and 
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are brought home practically to the understanding of all by the still 
green memories of 1848: But Hungary is now strong enough to 
insist on her interests being of equal importance with those of 
Austria, 

It is impossible to deny that Hungary has in bygone times 
been sacrificed to the personal ambition of the Hapsburgs. Wars of 
aggression and countless family and dynastic quarrels have been 
embarked on by the Dual Monarchy, in which not one jot or tittle of 
advantage fell to Hungary. There is not a spot in the history of 
the Piedmontese and Lombardy wars on which the finger can be laid 
where the sons of Hungary did not bear the brunt, whilst it would be 
difficult to trace the slightest amelioration in the condition of her people, 
either in substantial public works, adornment of cities, or development 
of industries, which rewarded her for these sacrifices. But things have 
slowly and almost imperceptibly righted themselves, and to those who 
see the real drift of public opinion, or can measure the force behind it, it 
is obvious that the once neglected Magyar has become the predominant 
partner in this heterogeneous Empire. 

It is not so long ago that the greatest statesman of modern times, 
Prince Bismarck, declared that the Balkan Question was “not worth 
the bones of a single Pomeranian.” And at that time he was right to 
a certain extent. But even he, wise as he was, had not calculated on 
this shifting of the pendulum in the Dual Monarchy. At that time, if 
anyone had suggested that Hungary constituted an independent factor 
in the Triple Alliance, he would have been laughed to scorn. But now, 
as with the force of figures it is hoped here to demonstrate, it is 
not too much to say that the voice of Hungary, as heard through the 
mouth of the Emperor-King’s Chancellor, has as much to do with the 
maintenance of that Alliance as Germany or Italy, and is of as much 
consequence in the preservation of European peace as that of Great 
Britain, France or Russia. 

And this observation will carry all the more weight when it is 
borne in mind that from her geographical position the solution of all 
Eastern European questions, including that which is more specifically 
called ie Eastern Question, is a matter of life or death to Hungary. 
Every movement of troops on her frontier, Russian, Roumanian, or 
Servian, literally concerns Hungary quite as much as, to us, would the 
sudden concentration of an army of 500,000 men at Boulogne backed 
by all the power of the French fleet. They serve as an object lesson to 
teach the Magyar patriotism. 

But, naturally, the present state of affairs has not been arrived 
at without a good deal of friction, and it would be interesting to 
trace the personal influence of the Hapsburgs in now enlarging 
and now confining the national aspirations of Hungary did space 
permit. But to do this would require a retrospect of many years, 
and to review the terrible struggles for liberty of the years 1848-49, 
struggles which drenched the soil of Hungary with blood, when 
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a nation in arms was crushed by foreign aid, and by foreign aid 
alone, ending in a cold-blooded murder of patriots. For no 
subsequent’ clemency has, or ever can, obliterate from the Hun- 
garian mind that unforgotten page of her history. No Hungarian 
forgets how the present Emperor fled from his capital as a fugitive and 
called on Russia to aid him in regaining his throne. But by that time 
Hungary was a nation in arms, and 250,000 of her sons stood under the 
colours to deliver their country from the hated Austrian. But the God 
of Battles fights with the bigger battalions, and at last, beaten ex- 
clusively by Russian arms in open fight, Hungary’s Generals lay down 
their arms, accepting for themselves the parole of their Russian 
conquerors that their lives should be spared. But although the 
Emperor of Austria accepted the full benefits of this immense capitu- 
lation of the Hungarian Army, he refused to ratify the engagements 
entered into by the Russian General, and the entire world was shocked 
when Count Bathyany, Louis Aulich, Count Leiningen, Ernest von 
Poltenberg, and some ten or twelve other Generals and Colonels of 
Hungarian Regiments were shot in cold blood by his order. The pretext 
that they were rebels has never held good in the civilised world, and the 
memory of this appalling iniquity is unquestionably one of the most 
potent causes at work, even to our day, in fanning the inextinguishable 
flame of revenge which all these years have done nothing to smother. 
It has been the Hungarian nightmare of the past ; an unforgotten lesson 
for the future. And it is a noteworthy fact that their bitterness for 
this great defeat has never extended itself to Russia, to whose arms 
alone they really owed it. The present-day Hungarian is not in any way 
unfriendly towards Russia, except from the Panslavist point of view, 
and it is extremely doubtful (were Hungary polled to-day) whether the 
Hungarians would not be equally content with a Russian as an Austrian 
co-partner. All they demand is to be left alone. Geographically, 
perhaps, too weak to stand alone, Hungary, for the present, must lean 
on some other power, and makes a virtue of necessity by leaning 
on Austria. But it is not done from any affection or sympathy 
between the two, who, as nationalities, have absolutely nothing in 
common. 

The blood and fire of 1848 was the baptism of Hungary’s liberty, 
and ever since—up to the crowning of it in 1867—a steady, persistent 
effort has been made by Hungary to assert her own liberty. A party 
has been growing up, and has now gained power, who refuse to 
recognise any divine right in the house of Hapsburg. The voice of that 
wonderful and fiery orator Kossuth still resounds through the land, 
and every Hungarian worthy of the name has become Hungarian first 
and Dual Monarchy-man after. Then, as the resources of their country 
have developed and the Army has become powerful, it has dawned on 
all alike that Hungarian interests should come first, and that it was time 
that a self-respecting nation should cease to be a pawn in Pan-German 
politics, The spirit and not the letter of the Dual Contract became the 
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watchword. So in 1867 there was a final readjustment—if it may be 
so termed—and from that date the Emperor has certainly adhered to 
his part of the contract, though possibly malgré /uz, with unswerving 
fidelity.* 

This arrangement is called the Ausgleich, and one of its principal 
provisions is that the King of Hungary (Emperor of Austria) shall be 
literally and not nominally a Constitutional Monarch. For Statesmen, 
even as far back as 1867, recognised the growing tendency in every 
country except England for monarchs to reassert the principles of 
Autocracy. At the same time, in Hungary the privileges of the nobles 
were greatly curtailed; who, though indeed numerically few, might 
yet have countenanced the encroachments of the Crown. But the 
greater liberty extended to the people has borne its fruit in the 
present agitation. The spirit of freedom has spread downwards in 
Hungary. It is the Nation which now resents any infraction of its 
liberties, and now, any such attempt by Austria, would lash the entire 
Magyar race into frenzy, whilst the evenly-balanced military power 
of the two sections of the Dual Monarchy would render the issue very 
doubtful. For no Paniutine Division could now be counted on to come 
to Austria’s rescue, and a second Haynau would be difficult to find. 
The lesson Austria learnt even in 1848 was that, unaided, she is no 
match for Hungary, and, in consequence, a genuine parity ought to 
have become the basis of the Dual Monarchy; a compact of the 
closest kind between two equal nations whose interest it still is to stand 
shoulder to shoulder. 

As to the Constitution of the Dual Monarchy, much has been 
written and said against its hybrid parliament of delegates, but no 
human machine is perfect. In practice it works with friction, it is true, 
but, still, it gets along, and, as far as the country under consideration 
is concerned, is not unfavourable. This is in the nature of things, for 
the Hungarian delegate represents a people, he is part and parcel 
of a constitutional process, whereas, up to the present, the same cannot 
be said of the Austrian, whose votes do not affect the Emperor’s wishes. 

This is especially exemplified in the voting of the Joint Annual 
Budget and the strength of the Army, two of the most important matters 
submitted to the delegates. As these delegates can only be chosen by 
Act of Parliament, and as the powers of that Act, and of the delegates 
themselves, expire with that Parliament, it follows that, as far as 
Hungary is concerned, these vital questions must be settled during the 
life of the Parliament which has elected its delegates. If anything of 
the nature of a constitutional crisis were to arise in Hungary to compel 
the King to dismiss his Hungarian Ministry (a vote of want of 
confidence, for instance), unless there is no question as to what the 
majority are in the House of Representatives, there must be a 
dissolution, and with that dissolution a withdrawal of the power of the 

* Francis Joseph, Emperof of Austria, was crowned King of Hungary at Ofen 
on June 8th, 1867. 
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delegates. Now, though this is, theoretically, the same in Austria, in 
practice it is not so, for there the Emperor chooses his own Ministers, 
and can retain them or dismiss them as he pleases ; he is virtually an 
autocrat of a pure and unadulterated type, and could keep, and frequently 
has kept, his parliamentary puppets sitting long after they have ceased to 
enjoy either the respect or confidence of the electors. Under these 
circumstances it is obvious that Hungary must have the more weight 
—if the Hungarian nation chose to push matters to their logical 
conclusion, and that they would so push them did necessity arise 
cannot be for a moment doubted. Hungary can at any moment 
bring the affairs of the Dual Monarchy to a deadlock. And in this 
case it is the decision of a nation, in the other the arbitrary will of an 
individual, and history teaches that, in the long run, numbers get the 
best of it. The Constitution of Hungary now places every one on a par, 
and, short of endangering that Constitution, permits every individual 
and every institution, political or religious, to carry out their own 
ideas unmolested. Nothing strikes a traveller in Hungary, fresh from 
Austria, so much as the absence of that hectoring bureaucratic spirit 
which permeates every German thing, that ever-present militarism, that 
glorification of the spurs and sash. Conspicuously absent, too, is that 
impassable gulf which in Austria separates those who, by the grace of 
the Emperor, are “noble” from the remainder of the common herd of 
mankind, including everything intellectual or commercially prosperous. 
For in Hungary there is far more social equality, and, in consequence, 
infinitely less toadyism. In Buda-Pesth a man stands on his own 
merits; in Vienna merit has nothing to do with it. And yet, side 
by side with this last phenomenon, is the paradox that Austria is 
certainly in advance of Hungary in the spread of education and general 
culture. Economically, too, the contrast cannot always be held to 
favour the Hungarian, especially in his private life, which must appear 
to the traveller as peculiarly /aissez aller—happy-go-lucky—no one in 
a hurry; time and appointments quite a matter of indifference. 
Sufficient has now been said to sustain the opinion that the direction 
of the Foreign Policy of Austria-Hungary can no longer be left to the 
personal wishes of the Emperor. Even since the Treaty of Berlin, in 
1878, the influence that Hungary could then bring to bear has been 
increased a hundredfold. Now Hungary is diametrically opposed to 
any disturbance of the existing state of affairs, and any policy which 
was likely to throw additional weight into the hands of Servia or 
Roumania, or any attempt to consolidate or create a great Balkan 
Peninsula Power would be strenuously resisted. Hungary would fight 
to her last man to prevent the solution of the Eastern Question in a 
Panslavist sense, so that if it came about that Austria became content 
to concentrate her own power in Austria proper, leaving Russia a free 
hand in the Balkan Peninsula, Hungary would certainly not follow her 
in such a course. Nor, again, would Hungary consent to Austria 
becoming possessed of Servia, or, indeed, to her aggrandisement in 
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any other way. The efforts of Hungary to arrive at an equilibrium 
with Austria have finally been crowned with success. She could never 
trust to the tender mercies of Germans again, and would prefer to see 
Austria disintegrated than strengthened. Thus, the Foreign Policy 
of the Triple Alliance, may be practically dependent on the wishes of 
the Hungarian nation, and when the characteristics of this stubbornly 
courageous, hyper-sensitive people are weighed, this assumes an im- 
portance of the first magnitude. And as the ultimate appeal must 
always be to arms, a brief statement as to what are the forces disposable 
will be not without interest. : 

The constitution of the Mutual Army of Austria-Hungary is as 
complex as that of any army in the world. Throughout the entire 
Empire compulsory service is the law, and every man is liable to serve in 
some form or another from the age of nineteen to forty. The regular 
Army, Navy and Marines are common to the whole Dual Monarchy, 
but the Landwehr and Landsturm are separate and national. The 
constitution of the Army is jealously guarded and delicately adjusted 
with regard to the separate nationalities and the various interests of 
this amalgam of peoples. The proportion is about fifty-five to 
fifty-eight per cent. recruited outside Hungary, and forty-two to forty- 
five per cent. in Hungary—though not necessarily all Magyar. It is 
important, however, in estimating the relative fighting strength of these 
two ratios to observe that this proportion is confined to the rank and 
file, for Austrian officers largely preponderate in the Combined Army, 
especially in the Infantry, though in the Cavalry, again, the Hungarian 
minority is not so small. And the cause of this is not far to seek. The 
Army is Austrian in all essentials, or rather German, and its traditions 
are too absolute and distinctive to make it palatable to the Hungarian. 
The esprit de corps of an army is not the growth of a day, and centuries 
of favouritism are not easily effaced. Nor do there appear to be any 
particular inducements held out to young Hungarians to join the 
Combined Army, which, perhaps, under the circumstances, is not 
unnatural, for it is obvious that it could hardly be deemed wise on the 
part of Austria to have her Army largely officered by men who owe no 
personal allegiance to the Emperor as Emperor, or would be only acting 
in their right to go over to his possible enemy. This Combined 
Army consists of about 1,200,000 men. About 4,000,000 men are 
counted on in war for the Landsturm. The word of command in 
the Combined Army is given in German. The colours are black 
and yellow. 

But, turning to Hungary, in addition to her guota to the Combined 
Army, she supports an army of national defence called the Honved, and 
this Honved is the crux of the whole question. The Honved is 
essentially Hungarian, even to its designation, which is that borne by 
the Patriot Army of 1848. It wears to this day its own uniform, is 
officered exclusively by Hungarians, and its standards and all regimental 
insignia are rabidly national. Everything is done that can be to instil 
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the national idea into this army; and though in theory it is under the 
immediate command of the Emperor, in practice it is only as King of 
Hungary that he has any control over it. It cannot be made to cross 
its own frontier without a special Act*—neither in small or great bodies 
This Army numbers at present about 300,000 men, and in point of 
discipline and training is quite equal to the Combined Army. Moreover 
—though it is invidious, perhaps, to draw attention to the fact—it must 
be remembered that whereas the Honved is entirely Hungarian and 
animated by loyal and burning patriotism, the Combined Army, which 
represents the fighting strength of Austria, is anything but actuated 
by these feelings, being largely recruited from nationalities who not only 
have no patriotic sentiment for Austria or the Hapsburg Dynasty, 
but considerable bitterness against it. No one with the least personal 
knowledge of Austria, outside the Court circle, will deny that there 
is great acrimony of feeling in many parts of the country. To the 
Dalmatian the black and yellow is like a red rag to a bull, whilst 
the Pole is always a Pole, and would join anyone to-morrow who 
offered him a chance of independence. Or, take the Bohemian, or the 
people bordering on the Lago di Guarda, and last, but perhaps more 
hostile still, the Occupied Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, where 
the detestation of everything Austrian is most marked. 

Therefore the relative position of the two divisions of the Dual 
Monarchy is this: The one compact, patriotic and united, the other an 
inchoate agglomeration of disaffected nationalities, who are tied to the 
central authority by nothing but fear and self interest. 

Returning for a moment to the Army of Hungary, it may be 
mentioned that, though Hungary contributes towards paying for the 
uniforms of the Combined Army, she has to bear the entire expense of 
equipping the Honved. But, after all, this seems fair enough. The 
proportion is: Hungary, 31345; Austria, 68,%. The horsing of the 
Honved is admirable, as might be expected in an army of born 
horsemen, whilst throughout the entire country there are excellently-built 
barracks. As a rule, troops raised in Hungary for the Combined Army 
remain in their own districts—a fact not without weight. The 
Landsturm, which can only be mobilised in time of war, belongs to 
the Combined Army in the proportions of the regular army. Now, as 
the consciousness of force is one of the most potent of causes in forming 
political opinion on foreign affairs, it is evident from the foregoing that 
Austria can no longer expect Hungary to stand, cap in hand, waiting 
on her good pleasure. And thus it follows that from the nature of the 
Dual Monarchy, through the leverage of the delegations and their power 
to refuse the Budget or entirely quash the military system of mutual 
defence, Hungary not only influences the foreign policy, but also the 


* It is important to observe this, that, whereas in Austria the Emperor can 
order the Austrian portion of the Army where he likes and independent of his 
Ministers, in Hungary he cannot move a Corporal’s Guard across the frontier 
without a Special Act of the Hungarian Parliament. 
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internal and domestic policy, of the Empire. This has been forcibly 
illustrated in the late trial of strength between the two countries, where 
we have seen one of the most able of European Statesmen, the late Count 
Kalnoky, compulsorily cast aside by the master whom he had served 
with the utmost loyalty for fourteen years, a man known and respected 
by every Cabinet and every crowned head in Europe, because he had 
attempted a comparatively innocent interference in Hungarian affairs. 
Kalnoky did not fall before the clamour of the extreme party in 
Hungary, that party who ever since 1848 have arrégated to themselves 
all patriotism, and have echoed that parrot cry—so familiar to our ears 
—Hungary for the Hungarians, but he fell before the unmistakable 
wave of popular feeling that Austria should not meddle with things 
Hungarian. In the wider sphere of politics it became, therefore, 
necessary for Austria to give way, and this was immediately followed by 
a policy at Constantinople which is clearly favourable to Hungary. For 
there is no shadow of doubt that Bismarck’s dictum about the bones of 
his Pomeranians still influenced the Prussian Autocrat of the Triple 
Alliance, until he saw that one of the partners in it was no longer 
homogeneous. And then came the mét d’ordre, which has saved Europe 
from a further step forward of the Panslavist movement. 

Treating the armed force of Hungary as distinct from that of 
the Empire it is of interest to have the figures on which the national 
aspirations rely. If Hungary mobilised to-morrow it is calculated she 
could place from 850,000 to 900,000 men in the field completely 
equipped with stores and commissariat. A large proportion of this is 
artillery—the most important branch of modern armies. A further levy 
would produce another 200,000 to 250,000 men, behind whom would 
come the Landsturm, who might number 1,500,000. The territorial 
defences of Hungary are as follows, and many of these are fortresses of 
the first rank :—On the Danube, Komorn, Peterwardein, and Orsova; 
on the Drave, Essegy; in Croatia, Brod and Graditska; on the right 
bank of the Save, Karlstadt; on the left of the Theiss, Temesvar, 
Arad, and Karlsburg. But, though marshalling these formidable figures, 
it is not in the least the desire to suggest that the policy of Hungary is 
militant or aggressive. The exact reverse is the case, for of all 
European countries few desire peace, long and profound, more ardently. 
Situated as she is, Hungary must bear the brunt of any great war which 
had for its object the advance of Russia westward, whilst a consolidation 
of Russian power in Roumania, Bulgaria, and Servia would be the 
prelude of Hungary’s great drama. But Hungary is awake and alert, 
and a nation armed and able to feed itself within its own borders must 
be reckoned with. Further, Hungary has no intention of abandoning 
the Triple Alliance, that brilliant conception of that truly Hungarian 
Statesman, Count Andrassy, and unless the blundering hyper- 
Romanism of Austria sows bad blood between them there is no reason 
why Hungary and Austria should not continue a mutual support and 
protection to each other as they now are. 
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As regards religious bias in things political in Hungary, the 
cleavage seems to be that the Liberals are non-Catholic, and what 
Conservatives there are are Roman Catholic. But even in the House 
of Magnates the old-fashioned Clerical Court party are rapidly 
disappearing, and carry no weight. It is misleading, however, in 
considering Hungarian politics to apply a British sense to the words 
Liberal and Conservative. Every seriously-thinking man in Hungary is 
Liberal in the sense of allowing full liberty to the individual, but, at the 
same time, he is equally opposed to that form of Radicalism which 
interferes and meddles with large groups. Hungary for the Hungarians, 
in a rational sense, is the Liberal cry, as opposed to Hungary for the 
Hapsburgs. 

It is also a noteworthy fact that the rich landed proprietor in 
Hungary has taken to live on his estates a great deal more than in days 
gone by. Absenteeism, once a curse in Hungary, is out of fashion. 

But the picture has also another side. There can be no doubt that 
the sudden development of her liberties has left Hungary without a firm 
central Government. The right of public meeting has been grossly 
violated, whilst the Press, which has strained freedom to unbearable 
license, has proved anything but a blessing to those responsible for law 
and order, At the same time, government itself has frequently been 
at fault, and it is curious to observe that au fond there is a mass of 
common sense which keeps things to their proper level. Frequently 
public opinion in Hungary, as expressed at meetings and in the press, 
has been brought to bear with marked success either in checking too 
great a tendency towards centralisation or in restraining attempts 
leading to dangerous relaxation of authority. 

The financial condition of Hungary is briefly as follows :—The 
annual income during the last three years has averaged £47,000,000 
sterling. Budget in 1867 (when Hungary gained its independence), 
12,700,000. Budget in 1895, 447,300,000. Deficit from 1869 to 1887 
(average), 44,500,000. Surplus from 1888 to 1894 (average), £4 3,200,000. 
First issue of six per cent. Debentures (in gold) in the year 1867, price 
seventy-eight per cent. Four per cent. Gold Rentes 1895—103'35. 


Direct Income. 


1867—£7,800,000. 1894—£9,900,000. 
Indirect Income. , 
1867—4 1,600,000. 1894—£ 8,400,000. 
Tobacco Monopoly (nett). 
1867—2£900,000. 1894—¢ 3,450,000. 
Increase of Railways. 
1867—300 kilometres 1894—14,000 kilometres. 


The silk culture has developed in an astonishing manner. In 1879 
there were barely over 1,000 families employed in this industry ; in 1895 
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there were considerably over 77,000. The mineral and furnace products 
have increased enormously, as have also the exports of cattle, horses and 
sheep. Taking pastures, meadow land, arable and garden land together 
over sixty-six per cent. of the entire area of the country is utilised for 
agricultural and domestic purposes. Forests occupy some twenty-seven 
per cent. of the land, leaving a balance of only about seven per cent. for 
vineyards (which are extensive) and lake surfaces. Although these figures 
may not convey much idea they mean that the country is capable of 
supporting and feeding a dense population. The population is now 
over 18,000,000, of whom over 8,000,000 are Magyar, 2,600,000 Servian 
and Croats, about the same number Roumanian, and the balance gipsies 
(83,000) and others. Represented by illegitimacy the Hungarians 
should be allowed a high moral standard. It varies in Austria from 
forty-three to twenty-five per cent. of the population. In Hungary the 
official return gives only eight per cent.; but faulty registration and 
extremely liberal facilities for divorce have probably a considerable say 
in the matter. Finally, with the spectacle before us of what Ottoman 
rule means, Europe must ever bear a debt’of gratitude to Hungary, 
who for centuries stood as a bulwark between civilisation and the over- 
whelming hordes of the Turk with most remarkable courage and 
devotion. What part she is destined to play in the great drama which 
must shortly seal the fate of her old foe remains to be seen, but 
whatever it is, Hungary, her Army, and her vehement patriotism 


cannot be treated as a cypher. 
J. W. GAMBIER, Captain R.N. 





Sir John Moore: A Great Commander II. 


HERE it is material to mention an incident which forcibly illustrates 
the attitude which the British Ambassador thought fit to assume 
towards Sir John Moore. 

The bearer of the despatch of the 3rd December was one 
Charmilly, a disreputable French adventurer, who had fallen in with 
Mr. Frere on the road to Talavera, and so impressed him with his 
account of the enthusiasm and patriotic spirit prevalent at Madrid, that 
the Ambassador not only entrusted him with his despatches, but invested 
him with special authority to use his utmost endeavours to prevent the 
retreat. The General, however, who had some knowledge of the man’s 
antecedents, received his statements with a coldness which augured ill 
for success. But Charmilly was not to be repulsed. On the following 
day he sought another interview with Sir John Moore, and produced a 
second letter from Mr. Frere, which he had been charged to deliver 
should the first prove ineffectual. Its purport was to desire that in case 
the General persisted in retreating, “the bearer might previously be 
examined before a council of war.” In other words, the Commander- 
in-Chief was to submit himself for judgment, and possibly for censure, 
by his inferior officers. With just indignation Sir John Moore at once 
ordered Charmilly out of the British cantonments. But even such an 
insult as this he did not allow to interfere with his public duty. He 
accordingly wrote to Mr. Frere in the following terms :—“I wish 
anxiously to continue upon the most confidential footing with you as 
the King’s Minister, and I hope, as we have but one interest, the public 
welfare, though we occasionally see it in different aspects, that this will 
not disturb the harmony that subsists between us. Fully impressed as 
I am with these sentiments I shall abstain from any remarks upon the 
two letters from you delivered to me last night and this morning by 
Colonel Charmilly, or on the message which accompanied them. 
I certainly at first did feel and expressed much indignation at such a 
person being made the channel of a communication of that sort from 
youto me. Those feelings are at an end, and I daresay they will never 
be created towards you again.” 

Mr, Frere, however, took no notice of this magnanimous letter, but 
followed up his affront with one even more offensive. In another 
despatch, written a few days afterwards, when Madrid was already in 
possession of the French, and Spanish resistance utterly extinguished, 
after again dilating on the favourable situation and strenuously 
Opposing the retreat, he concludes by pointing out “the immense 
responsibility with which he (Sir John Moore) charged himself by 
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adopting, upon a supposed military necessity, a measure which must be 
followed by immediate if not final ruin to an ally, and by indelible 
disgrace to the country with whose resources he was entrusted.” “I am 
unwilling,” he continued, “to enlarge upon a subject in which my 
feelings must be stifled or expressed at the risk of offence which, with 
such an interest at stake, I should feel unwilling to excite, but this 
much I must say, that if the British army had been sent abroad for the 
express purpose of doing the utmost possible mischief to the Spanish 
cause, with the single exception of not firing a shot against their troops, 
they would, according to the measures now announced as about to be 
pursued, have completely fulfilled their purpose.” 

This second insult Sir John Moore met in the same dignified spirit 
which had marked his treatment of the preceding one. “ As to your 
letter,” he wrote, “delivered to me at Toro by Mr. Stuart, I shall not 
remark upon it; it is in the style of the two that were brought by 
Colonel Charmilly, and, consequently, was answered by my letter of 
the 6th, of which I send you a duplicate. That subject is, I hope, 
at rest.” 

After this we fortunately hear little more of Mr. Frere. Events 
rapidly proved too strong even for his prodigious effrontery, and a few 
months later he was relieved of his diplomatic duties. Mr. Canning 
made every effort to whitewash his protégé, with a loyalty that would 
have been more praiseworthy had it also been extended to Sir John 
Moore. But Mr. Frere was irretrievably discredited. The figure he 
had cut in the Peninsula was too pitiful even for an epoch singularly 
tolerant of incapacity, and it is satisfactory to record that this 
unconscionable blunderer, whose treatment of Sir John Moore has left 
an ineffaceable stigma on his memory, was relegated for the remainder 
of his life to the literary trifling from which he ought never to have 
been withdrawn. 

The British advance from Salamanca must now be described. On 
the 19th December, Sir John Moore, at the head of about 23,500 troops, 
with sixty guns, commenced his march against Soult. News of the 
movement reached Napoleon on the 2Ist; on the 22nd he had left 
Madrid with 50,000 men and was at the foot of the Guadrama. The 
passes were deep in snow, and the officer commanding the advanced 
guard reported the mountain road impracticable, but the Emperor 
placed himself at.the head of the column, and on foot, in the midst 
of driving storms of hail and snow, led his troops over the mountain. 
Day and night he continued the march, hoping to come upon the 
British at Valderos, but in spite of his stupendous exertions he was 
twelve hours too late. Sir John Moore had advanced as far as Sahagun 
when he heard of the Emperor’s departure from Madrid. Under these 
circumstances, to proceed would have been to court certain annihilation ; 
moreover, his principal object, the diversion of Napoleon from the south, 
had been secured. He accordingly at once gave orders to retreat. On 
discovering this Soult instantly started in pursuit, so that in the wake 
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of the small British army were hastening two French forces, numbering 
together not less than 80,000 men. 

The retreating army soon found itself beset by every kind of hard- 
ship and distress. Pushing forward rapidly over execrable roads and 
in the worst of weather, the troops were very often destitute of fuel and 
shelter, while provisions were only obtainable with extreme difficulty. 
The baggage and ammunition waggons were frequently deserted in the 
night by the Spanish drivers, panic-stricken at the approach of the 
enemy, and as without them the draught mules and bullocks could not 
be made to stir, stores and provisions had often to be destroyed to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the French. To make matters 
worse, the Spanish peasantry offered no assistance and showed no 
sympathy ; indeed, they actually fled at the approach of the ally, who 
was braving so much on their behalf. The discipline of the troops, at 
first excellent, soon became relaxed. Their indignation at the conduct 
of the Spaniards, added to their disappointment at not having had an. 
opportunity of coming to close quarters with the enemy, from whom, in 
their ignorance, they considered it humiliating, if not disgraceful, to 
retreat, created a demoralising effect, which Sir John Moore found it 
almost impossible to check. 

The following general order, which he issued on the subject, will 
show how largely the evil had spread :— 

‘‘The advance guard of the French is already close to us, and it is presumed 
that the main body is not far distant; an action may therefore be hourly expected. 
Ifthe generals and commanding officers of regiments wish to give the army a fair 
chance of success, they will exert themselves to restore order and discipline in the 
regiments, brigades, and divisions which they command. The Commander of the 
Forces is tired of giving orders which are never attended to; he therefore appeals to 
the honour and feelings of the army he commands, and if those are not sufficient to 
induce them to do their duty, he must despair of succeeding by any other means. 
He was forced to order a soldier to be shot at Villa Franca, and he will order all 
others to be executed who are guilty of similar enormities; but he considers there 
would be no occasion to proceed to such extremities if the officers did their duty, as 
it is chiefly from their negligence and from the want of proper regulations in the 
regiments that crimes and irregularities are committed in quarters and upon march.’’ 

To a commander who ruled not by fear, but by justice and 
humanity, the necessity of issuing such an order must have been 
supremely painful. Reluctance to resort tv extremities is, indeed 
apparent in every line, while the pathetic appeal to honour and good- 
feeling is evidently far more congenial than condemnation and menace ; 
but excess and ill-discipline had reached such a pass that severe measures 
had become indispensable. 

Great, however, as were the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
Sir John Moore lost no opportunity of harassing the enemy, and after 
several successful skirmishes on the march, he halted at Lugo, on the 6th 
of January, and there offered battle on two successive days; but Soult, 
who had now sole charge of the pursuit (Napoleon having withdrawn on 
the Ist, to assume the command in Austria), declined a general engage- 
ment, contenting himself with an attack on the British outposts, which 
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was successfully repulsed, with considerable loss to the enemy. The 
latter, however, were far too strongly posted to justify an assault from an 
inferior force ; accordingly Sir John Moore quitted Lugo on the night of 
the 7th, and resumed his retreat. Deceived by fires which the British 
had left burning on their camping ground, the enemy did not discover 
their departure till long after daylight, so that Sir John Moore got a 
considerable start of his pursuers. On the 11th of January he reached 
Corunna, where he had hoped to embark his army, but to his 
consternation the transports had not arrived.e An action seemed now 
inevitable, yet seldom have troops been less fitted to confront a 
formidable enemy than this ill-starred army. Not only were the men 
themselves in a pitiable plight, but it had been found necessary to 
sacrifice most of the baggage and a portion of the artillery, as well as a 
great number of the horses, which had become unserviceable on the 
march. Nevertheless, true to its ancient spirit and traditions, the British 
army exulted in the prospect of at last closing with the enemy. On the 
14th the French arrived ; but they remained inactive until about noon on 
the 16th, when, as Sir John Moore was giving directions for embarkation 
on the transports, which had now made their appearance, intelligence 
reached him that the French line was getting under arms. He struck 
spurs to his horse and galloped to the field. The advance picquets were 
already being driven back in disorder, and shortly afterwards the enemy’s 
first column succeeded in carrying the village of Elvina, beyond which it 
was met by the 5oth and 42nd regiments, who forced it back ; the 5oth, 
most gallantly led by Major Napier (afterwards the famous Sir Charles 
Napier) and Major Banks Stanhope, followed the retiring troops into the 
village, and drove them through with heavy loss. There, however, the 
enemy was reinforced and renewed the attack, in the course of which 
Major Napier was severely wounded and taken prisoner, and Major 
Stanhope shot through the heart. Death was so instantaneous that even 
after he had expired his features still wore the smile of elation evoked by 
the bravery of his men and the praise of his General, who had specially 
commended the conduct of the regiment and its two commanding officers. 

A few minutes later Sir John Moore, while still anxiously watching 
the fighting round Elvina, was struck by a cannon-shot, which inflicted 
terrible injuries, necessitating his removal from the field. The incident 
is thus described by Captain Hardinge, afterwards Lord Hardinge, 
Viceroy of India, and Commander-in-Chief of the British Army :— 

“] had been ordered by Sir John Moore to desire a battalion of the 
Guards to advance, which battalion was at one time intended to have 
dislodged a corps of the enemy from a large house and garden on the 
opposite side of the valley, and I was pointing out to the General the 
situation of the battalion, and our horses were touching, when a cannon- 
shot from the enemy’s battery carried away his left shoulder and part of 
the collar-bone, leaving the arm hanging by the flesh. The violence of 
the stroke threw him off his horse on his back. Not a muscle of his face 
altered, nor did a sigh betray the least sensation of pain. I dismounted, 
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and taking his hand, he pressed mine forcibly, casting his eyes very 
anxiously, towards the 42nd regiment, which was hotly engaged, and his 
countenance expressed satisfaction when I informed him that the 
regiment was advancing. Assisted by a soldier of the 42nd, he was 
removed a few yards behind the shelter of a wall. Colonel Graham 
Balgowan and Captain Woodford about this time came up, and 
perceiving the state of Sir John’s wound, instantly rode off for a surgeon. 
The blood flowed fast, but the attempt to stop it with my sash was 
useless from the size of the wound. Sir John assented to being moved 
in a blanket to the rear. In raising him for the purpose, his sword, 
hanging on the wounded side, touched his arm and became entangled 
between his legs. I perceived the inconvenience, and was in the act of 
unbuckling it from the waist, when he said, in his usual tone and 
manner, and in a very distinct voice, ‘It is as well as it is; I had rather 
it should go out of the field with me.’ ” 

As the soldiers were carrying him to his quarters he made them 
frequently turn him round in order that he might see the battlefield and 
hear the firing, which he soon noticed with satisfaction began to grow 
fainter. On his arrival at his quarters he was in great agony and could 
speak but little; he contrived, however, to say to Colonel Anderson, 
who for over twenty years had been his friend and companion in arms, 
“Anderson, you know that I always wished to die in this way.” He 
also frequently inquired, “ Are the French beaten?” and when at length 
he was told that they were beaten at every point, he said, “It is a great 
satisfaction to me to know that we have beaten the French. I hope the 
peope of England will be satisfied; I hope my country will do me 
justice.” These were almost his last words; a few minutes afterwards 
he expired. 

Thus perished, in the prime of his life, this most gifted and gallant 
soldier, whose heroic spirit and knightly bearing imported into a prosaic 
age the highest traditions of chivalry. 

The enemy, stirred by a noble enthusiasm for the martial qualities 
on which the Government of his own country had set so little store, 
honoured his memory with a monument on the field of their defeat. 
To this splendid tribute was added another of signal distinction, namely 
the applause of no less a strategist than Napoleon, who affirmed that the 
talents and resolution of Sir John Moore had alone saved the British 
army from destruction. When it is considered that he not only 
accomplished this, but by detaching the Emperor from the southern 
provinces rendered inestimable service to the Spanish cause ; further, 
that his retreat, though conducted under peculiarly arduous conditions, 
never encountered a single reverse, but culminated in a brilliant victory 
Over superior troops, most ably commanded, he must indubitably be 
credited with an achievement worthy to be ranked among the foremost 
in British warfare. 

Whether, had he lived, he would have won his meet reward, is, 
unhappily, open to doubt, tor even a victor’s grave afforded him no 
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sanctuary from the ignorant and the unjust.* But their calumnies have 
long since been silenced by the indignant eloquence of one whose 
judgment of his character and genius admits of no appeal. “He 
maintained the right,” declared the high-souled Napier, “with a 
vehemence bordering upon fierceness, and every important transaction 
in which he was engaged increased his reputation for talent and con- 
firmed his character as a stern enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, 
a just and faithful servant of his country. The honest loved him, the 
dishonest feared him. For while he lived he did not shun, but scorned 
and spurned, the base, and with characteristic propriety they spurned at 
him when he was dead. A soldier from his earliest youth, he thirsted 
for the honours of his professions . . . Confident in the strength of 
his genius, he disregarded the clamours of presumptuous ignorance. 
Opposing sound military views to the foolish projects so insolently 
thrust upon him, he conducted his long and arduous retreat with 
sagacity, intelligence, and fortitude; no insult disturbed, no falsehood 
deceived, him, no remonstrances shook his determination; fortune 
frowned without subduing his constancy ;_ death struck, but the spirit of 
the man remained unbroken when his shattered body scarcely afforded 
it a habitation. Having done all that was just towards others he 
remembered what was due to himself. Neither the shock of the mortal 
blow, nor the lingering hours of acute pain which preceded his dissolu- 


tion, could quell the pride of his gallant heart, or lower the dignified 
feeling with which, conscious of merit, he at the last moment asserted 
his right to the gratitude of the country he had served sotruly. If glory 
be a distinction, for such a man Death is not a leveller!” 

Rarely has a hero been more happy in his historian. A nobler 
panegyric it would be hard to find, even in the pages of Tacitus. 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


*In fairness to Lord Castlereagh it should be mentioned that he was not of the 
number. 
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Round the London Press 


VII.—SOcIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH” 


WARRIORS but lately returned from the Crimean War remarked orally 
at the time, and have observed in many printed memoirs since, a new 
apparition in the periodical literature of the selectest parts of Mayfair 
and the southernmost regions of South Belgravia. Ladies of all degrees 
had at last found a readable newspaper, started, it might almost have 
seemed, especially for their sex, in the same decade as that in which the 
Treaty of Paris was signed. In the former of the districts just named, 
the broadsheet was apt to be concealed by an antimacassar or the 
implements of fancywork on a morning caller being announced. 
Whether it was the centre of social fashion or the beginning of 
Bohemia, the whole world or the half world, the feminine reading of 
the house was sure to be equally divided between the last number of 
“The Newcomes,” then going through monthly publication, and the 
latest edition of the “Daily Telegraph.” The latter was the first 
attempt in England to produce anything that should satisfy the want 
which the “ Figaro” had partly created, as well as supplied, in Paris. 
No circumstances that could excite interest in its production were 
wanting. Its rise from obscurity to fame, almost, as it seemed, in 
a night; its first production on insignificant premises; its purchase 
successively from a speculative man about town or a printer on a small 
scale by capitalists whose name suggested their Eastern origin; the 
briskness of its social articles; the vivacity and variety of the news 
compiled by its Paris correspondent—these things combined to 
interest every one in the new paper at a time when foreign wealth 
had not flowed so largely as it has since done into Fleet Street 
enterprises. The “Spectator,” in the days of Addison or Steele, 
was not more of a novelty than the adaptation of the essay to the 
ends of journalism by the “Daily Telegraph.” Without the coffee- 
houses, whose rise marked the earlier period, the classic little sheet of 
the Queen Anne period would have lacked at once much of its inspira- 
tion and more of its ready-made public. Before some progress in 
those social changes that during the later fifties already promised to 
revolutionise English life in London and elsewhere, such a venture in 
journalism would have found no public to which to appeal. Railway 
novels, as they used to be called, in the glazed paper boards which were 
new then, and have almost gone out now, had whetted rather than 
satisfied the appetite of those who travelled by steam for something 
they could read easily while they whisked through space. But the 
Paper Duties had to be repealed before the penny press could become a 
power. Mr. Gladstone is the most notable survivor of those who 
brought about Free Trade in popular journaJism. Some of those, then 
associated with him, laboured in the same cause at least as actively and 
successfully as he. In the Upper House, Lord Lansdowne, who, as 
Lord Henry Petty, had before been Chancellor of the Exchequer, took 
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a very exceptional interest in the emancipation of the press after he had 
satisfied himself of the generally wholesome influences of cheap litera- 
ture. Here he not only in a general way collaborated with Mr. Dilke, 
of the “ Atheneum”; he obtained through the publisher of that 
journal, the well-known Mr. Francis, some carefully compiled and 
strikingly suggestive statistics demonstrating the increase of cheap 
books to mean the decrease of crime. This argument from facts and 
figures is familiar enough now ; it is introduced into most of the papers 
read at the British Association meetings. It was new then ; it pro- 
duced the remarkable effect which many middle-aged men can still 
remember, and, more than any other single incident, helped the measure 
out of its difficulties in the Upper House. 

But the honours of this struggle belong to a man who has never 
received his proper recognition in Parliamentary history. Thomas 
Milner Gibson was the staunchest and most useful friend English 
journalism has ever had. Chiefly, if not entirely, owing to him the 
Advertisement Duty had already been repealed in 1853; the Stamp Duty 
followed two years later. Without these preliminaries, and without 
Mr. Gibson’s unflagging and undelegated efforts, it would have been 
impossible for the Newspaper Stamp Duty also to have been abolished 
in 1861. But this is only a small part of the services rendered by Mr. . 
Gibson to what was first called in his day the “fourth estate.” Though, 
as a Conservative, he had first entered Parliament in the year of the 
Queen’s Accession, he was pre-destined to be a follower of Peel in 
abandoning Protection. Born in our West Indian Colonies, as often 
happens with Britons born beyond the seas, he had imbibed Liberal ideas 
in his infancy ; at Cambridge, the contemporary of Macaulay, he was con- 
verted to the true faith of Whiggism, as his teacher and friend conceived 
it to be. Before, therefore, Peel first gave decisive signs of accepting the 
creed of Cobden, Milner Gibson had become a free trader. That step 
scarcely interfered with the personal intimacy between Disraeli and 
himself; he remained, during his active life, one of the members most 
impartially popular on both sides. Mrs. Milner Gibson’s dinners and 
drums, in the well-known house in Brook Street, were more serviceable 
to the new party as it practically was, and incomparably more 
serviceable to the interests embodied in the “Daily Telegraph,” than 
any of the hospitalities of Holland or of Lansdowne House. Mr. 
Stuart, now Lord Rendel, has not done more to gild Gladstonianism 
than was done by the family of Milner Gibson to popularise the 
political cult which, from the Peelite embryo, was developing into 
Liberalism. Nothing stood more in the way of the propagation of 
Liberal principles among the masses than a prejudice against their 
professors as being dissenters, vegetarians, teetotalers, homeopathists or 
something uncomfortable and un-English. It was for Mr. and 
Mrs. Milner Gibson to show that the social eccentricities were 
exaggerated, and that Gibbon’s description of the early Christians 
as people who, for conscience sake, made themselves—and, so far 
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as they could, the world generally—unpleasant for their neighbours, 
did not apply to all, at least, of that section which by the ardent 
energy of’ Lord John Russell was being quickened—frigid and mal- 
content Whiggism—into a glowing and working Liberalism. Shirley 
Brooks, the novelist, as afterwards the editor of “ Punch,” by his vivid 
summary writing in the old “Morning Chronicle,” as well as by one or 
two articles in the “Quarterly Review,” showed himself historically the 
founder of the school of picturesque reporting which is universal to-day, 
and which the “Daily Telegraph” was the first to encourage or 
organise. The idea of a seaside holiday of Brooks was in a room 
looking out on the waves, to shut himself in with all the available 
journals, metropolitan or provincial, and a box of cigars; nor to leave it 
for the beach till the work which he had in hand, article or proof, had 
been despatched, and the various contemporary records of the world’s 
history had left him no arrears of newspaper reading to make up. If 
Milner Gibson did not bring to the contents of the railway bookstalls 
the professional fervour of Brooks, he surpassed all his contemporaries 
outside the profession in his observation of the writings and writers of 
the new craft. Hitherto the London press, socially, had meant Delane, 
who, together with Abraham Hayward, and very seldom another, were 
the sole representatives of Fleet Street in Mayair. Mrs. and Mr. Milner 
Gibson used their popularity to bring into notice other chroniclers of, or 
commentators on, the events of the last twenty-four hours than those of 
Printing House Square. The Sir Edward Lawson of to-day is the only 
survivor of editorial status of the journalists who were regular guests at 
the Milner Gibson establishment. “ Jupiter, junior.” This was the clever 
and not uncomplimentary nickname given by the “Saturday Review,” 
just nine years its senior, to the “ Telegraph ” on its first rise to power. 
The very sobriquet is probably forgotten by most people now. It 
amused readers a good deal then; it helped to make the fortune of the 
“Saturday Review.” Never was a better advertisement given to the 
daily print than by Mr. Charles Austin and his colleagues of the weekly 
journal. The inimitable Paris correspondent of the former, in a poetic 
description of a féte at the Tuileries, had carried the licence of his 
calling to what Mr. Austin thought an undue length by illuminating the 
gorgeous scene by a then invisible “Queen of the Silver Bow.” The 
“Daily Telegraph” moon at once became a current phrase. It was 
heard in pantomimes; it christened the charms then fashionable on 
watch-chains ; it even inspired a Vauxhall inventor with the idea of a 
new night light, and a pyrotechnic artist with a notion for a novel effect 
by firework. Everything, in fact, made for the success of the infant 
“Largest Circulation in the World.” Its supply by irrepressible newsboys 
to involuntary customers at the railway ¢erminiz pleased some, irritated a 
few, but impressed all. 

Quite early in the sixties the “Dafly Telegraph” had become 
practically the one paper which London read. The “ Morning Herald ” 
and the “ Morning Advertiser (both threepence) were then confined— 
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the former to manor houses or rectories in the country, the latter to 
the public-house parlour or bar. The “ Times” was then spoken of by 
the whole foreign press as “the organ of the City,” while its official 
position, then more pronounced even than now, invested it with august 
authority rather than popular readableness. There was thus a very 
special opening for such a journal as the newcomer quickly showed 
itself to be. The town was then without its present shoals of sporting 
prints. The “Daily Telegraph,” on Monday, took up the story of 
national sport in all its aspects at the point where “ Bell’s Life ” had left 
the subject on the preceding Sabbath. The eldest son of the proprietorial 
family was a born editor, so far as concerned the capacity for gauging 
the taste of the new public. The daily descriptions of Paris under the 
Second Empire made their writer the cynosure of every young man in 
London who pretended to any knowledge of “ life,” doing this more 
even than the discursive and lively essays of Sala called “leaders.” 
They made the paper, too. Finally, the gratitude of Peterborough 
Court for the abolition of the Paper Tax made Mr. Gladstone as well, 
by converting him, in the public eye, from an academic, ecclesiastically- 
minded and rather crotchety thinker into a great leader of national 
liberty. The man to whom editorial authority was delegated, Thornton 
Hunt, a son of Leigh Hunt, knew London not less extensively and 
curiously than the younger Weller himself. He was au courant, too, not 
only with the life of the streets, the theatres, the forum, and the mart, 
but with that of the innumerable institutions for the education of young 
men imperfectly trained at school with which the efforts of F. D. 
Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and Thomas Hughes had furnished the 
metropolis. Hence the educational office which, by its leaders, at which 
purists affected to laugh, the newspaper now assumed. Merely fine 
and flashy writing was more than balanced by articles which were 
didactically exhaustive discourses on all subjects to do with art, 
ecclesiology, letters, law, and, above all, natural science, from that point 
of view in which these subjects were presented day by day. 

Every one knows the lady with a past, who, by some odd chance, 
becoming a lady of title, plays the hostess to primates and premiers, 
and iong before the summons to Paradise comes has prepared to leave 
behind her only a rich memory of spotless activity and gracious 
beneficence. For a time, when the saintly enterprises of this transformed 
dame are mentioned, some listeners who recollect the earlier record may 
make as if they would profanely put their tongue in their cheek. But 
virtue constantly triumphs, and whatever the former chronicles may 
have been, they are so completely blotted out that he who might reopen 
them would run a risk of being handed over to Judge Lynch. There is 
no precedent in the English press for the triumphs of the “ Daily 
Telegraph.” The only parallel for them must be found in that heroine 
of Mayfair here faintly indicated and more fully displayed in at least 


one piece which holds the contemporary stage. 
DYKE RHODE. 
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Life in China 


SEVERAL friends have lately asked me if a married lady can safely 
go to China, if the climate is very deadly, if the people are very 
dangerous, and so on. To all such questions it would be possible to 
give a set of correct answers which would, at the same time, be 
diametrically opposed to each other. It must be remembered that 
China is as big as Europe; that Chinese towns with European 
settlements attached differ very much from those consisting of 
exclusively native populations; that the climate of Peking is as 
different from that of Canton as that of St. Petersburg or New York 
is from the climate of Havana; that the appearance and the disposition 
of the people of each province vary as much as they do in the different 
countries of Eurepe—indeed, the Chinese regard us “ Westerners ” 
as being of one pale-faced or “devil” race, with slight local variations ;— 
and that whilst in some places a steamer arrives or leaves nearly every 
hour, at others there is a solitary visit perhaps once in ten days; or, if 
the “port” is an inland or riverine one, no news may come from the 
outer world except that conveyed by coolie, chair, or native boat. For 
instance, the port of Wenchow, though on the coast, is still without a 
telegraph line ; and when the great riot took place in 1884 the victims 
had to wait for the fortnightly steamer to take them away. 

The happy hunting-ground of European ladies is, of course, 
Shanghai, and in appearance the “settlements” are a cross between 
Nice and Odessa, except that, instead of being on the sea, Shanghai is 
onariver. Yet this river is so broad, the promenades are so extensive 
and unobstructed, that, in spite of this difference, the feeling of airiness 
and expansiveness is greater in Shanghai than in either of those 
European cities. It is quite possible to spend one’s whole life in 
Shanghai, driving or walking in half a dozen different directions four or 
five miles every day, without seeing any more of native Chinese squalor 
than one sees of genuine Turkish life at Constantinople (Pera), Burmese 
life at Rangoon, Arab life at Alexandria, or Greek life at Athens; which 
in each case is very little, if we take as a standard the primitive existence 
of the natives, apart from foreign immigration, machinery, hotels, 
newspapers, railways, and fin de siécle luxuries generally, which, after all, 
are only a thin veneer of progress found in the large towns. 

Shanghai is in the shape of a horse-shoe, the apex being the British 
and French settlements to the west, the open. part being the river as it 
flows out to the sea at Wusung, a dozen miles off; the north shank, the 
American settlement ; and the south shank, the native walled city and 
junk anchorage, near which very few white people ever go, except on 
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official business or out of curiosity. A river, running from west to east, 
commonly known as the Soochow Creek, divides the British from the 
American settlement, and is crossed by six or seven bridges, each one 
several hundred feet or yards apart from the next, on each side. The 
British settlement, again, is divided off from the French to the south by 
a narrow creek called the Yang-King Pang, which is likewise crossed by 
six or seven bridges. A third creek, still farther to the south, divides off 
the French settlement from the odoriferous native city ; there are only 
four bridges, and at good distances apart, which, in so far as it is an 
arrangement calculated to make sudden raids difficult, is a highly 
desirable one. At a distance of about one mile west from the river 
there is a fourth watercourse, crossed by eight bridges, called Defence 
Creek, running north and south, and connecting the three others. The 
English and French settlements together thus occupy a strong strategical 
position for defence, and together form what may be called an irregularly- 
shaped island, roughly one mile square, or rather two islands, of which 
the oblong British absorbs three parts and the narrow French one part 
of the total mile area. These two settlements together engross 
practically the business part of Shanghai, in the same sense that the 
City of London forms the business nucleus of the Metropolis. 

The American settlement of Hong Kew is four miles long by an 
average of half a mile deep, but only one-sixth of it—the section 
adjoining the British settlement—is laid out in cross streets and thickly 
built upon ; but there is a second-ciass and temporary air about most of 
the buildings, with the exception of the Japanese, German, and United 
States consulates. The greatest part of it still consists of Chinese 
market gardens, and one long road—an excellent drive—runs to the 
“ Point.” 

The opposite bank of the river, called Pootung, may be taken to 
represent that part of the hoof enclosed by the horse-shoe. It is little 
visited by foreigners other than those concerned in the various works 
established there. 

Far away west from the British and French concessions stretches 
what may be called suburban Shanghai, which extends as far as the 
enormous Jesuit establishments of Siccawei. This space is taken up by 
the racecourse, gardens, and villa residences, and may be compared with 
the environs of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, or other such busy 
English towns, except that there is just a touch of the cheap, the 
temporary, and the American about everything, as though things were 
not intended “to stay” so permanently as is the case with solid old 
England. 

The designers of the settlements made the fatal mistake of under- 
estimating the future development of Shanghai, and the result is that the 
streets are all far too narrow for their work, always excepting the 
magnificent “Bund” or Praya, a broad parade flanked with palatial 
“hongs” on the land side, and with green grass and gardens on the 
river side, which is always full of life and activity, on account of most of 
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the large local steamers sweeping past it at all hours of the day. The 
wealthy Chinese are only too eager to dwell in the foreign settlements, 
where they can enjoy a comparative immunity from “ squeezes,” freely 
expose tHeir wealth and their women, and indulge in every species of 
barbarian novelty without risk of interference. In the native city there 
is no space for carriages of any kind, nor are the streets clean enough or 
broad enough to permit of women gadding about, even supposing that 
the purdah customs (as. they say in India) of the natives were not against 
such a display. But one of the gayest sights in the world is the Maloo, 
or chief road leading through the British settlement to Siccawei, on an 
afternoon, when landaus, broughams, cabs, jinrickshas, barrows, cavaliers, 
all go spanking along in the bright sunshine in wild and picturesque 
confusion. The rich “compradores” and “shroffs” bring with them 
their whole harems, grandmothers, daughters, nurses, and womankind 
generally, decked out in the most gorgeous of silks and satins, glossy 
black hair, well greased and heavily laden with gold pins, flowers, jade, 
and kingfishers’ feathers, fearful and wonderful paints and fards, bright 
red “ pants,” and invisible small feet. Everybody seems so happy that 
one forgets the dust, the noise, and even the danger, for the driving is 
too often both incompetent and reckless. Broughams are very cheap in 
Shanghai. For fifty dollars in silver (now under five pounds) a month 
one can hire a carriage daily, or even several times a day, the horse and 
coachman always turning up fresh. The stables just outside the settle- 
ment are connected by telephone with most of the “hongs,” so that in 
ten minutes a trap can easily be summoned. When a brougham or 
caléche has done its duty by the white man it descends to the Chinaman ; 
and thence, as its springs weaken and its wheels begin to wabble, down 
to the depths of a native hack or hired trap. A skinny pair of horses 
may be seen careering along at break-neck speed with three painted 
women on each seat, a nurse on the box, step, or dickey, and a “ mafoo” 
or “ boy” perched on the bar, shaft, or any other odd corner. On they 
go, pell-mell, thoroughly enjoying the fun, the fresh air, and the liberty. 
Some of these women may be no better than they ought to be, but no 
one knows much about or cares to interfere with the mysteries of the 
Chinese harem. Every afternoon a number of smart two-horsed landaus, 
containing brilliantly-dressed European or American ladies, may also be 
seen mixing with the crowd, the footmen and drivers in the most 
immaculate of uniforms; but it is, or at least used to be, good form for 
permanent residents to display only one horse, and no one but the Chief 
Justice and the temporary visitors above described was supposed to 
drive two. 

A noble duke is stated by local tradition to have described 
Shanghai, thirty years ago, as a “sink of iniquity.” It is true that the 
ways of mankind savour more of San Francisco or Alexandria than of 
London, especially so far as casual visitors are concerned ; but after all 
Shanghai is tolerant rather than vicious, and the mixed population is so 
good-natured that any one but a murderer may rehabilitate himself or 
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herself after a period of industry, repentance, and quiet. There are, at 
any rate, no such street scenes at night in Shanghai as there are in 
London. Drunkenness amongst Europeans is almost unknown; the 
only exceptions are sailors “on the spree.” Destitute Europeans are 
liable to deportation, and no effort is spared to keep up the prestige of 
the white man. The natives are treated kindly and fairly, sharing 
equally almost all the privileges of the “dominant race.” If the tiny 
public garden in front of the British consulate is strictly reserved for 
Europeans (or persons clad as such), it is only because the native coolie 
class is so preponderant that nurses with their charges would neither be 
safe nor would find room to sit down were évery Chinese ruffian 
promiscuously admitted ; hence a written permission is usually required 
from all but well-known and prominent Chinaman before they are 
allowed to pass the gates. This shady garden is the favourite resort of 
children and babies in the morning, and the native amahs or nurses, who 
are usually most attentive and affectionate, take the opportunity, whilst 
the children play about, to discuss the characters of their masters and 
mistresses, whom they keep carefully informed of all the little scandals 
of bachelor life communicated to them by other nurses and Chinese 
women of their acquaintance. Hence, in Shanghai every one knows who 
every one is, and what every one does; the strait-laced are at liberty to 
taboo the easy-going if they choose: but Peruvians do not behave like 
Germans, nor Frenchmen like Yankees; and so it comes round that 
with twenty nationalities to please nearly everybody ends by submitting 
to the inevitable, and, whilst living, letting live. 

Shanghai is a veritable republic of the Venetian type. The 
native authorities have only a nominal dominio, but no real Possesszo. 
A score of consuls rule the roast, but they can only act in matters 
of general interest through their doyen as spokesman, and through 
the Municipal Council as executive. Moreover, if any change in 
municipal rule is desired, the consuls cannot give more than a temporary 
sanction to new regulations until that nebulous body or local 
“concert” known as the ministers at Peking signify their august 
approval. A “constitution” has thus grown up, and Russians, 
Germans, Turks, Japanese, etc. who have only the vaguest notion 
of popular liberties at home, may find here a preliminary training 
in the arts of freedom. Of course, in matters touching the claims 
of his own nationals against Chinese, each consul is free to deal 
direct with the mandarins. The Chinese authorities are not allowed 
to issue proclamations in the settlements, except under the joint seals 
of themselves and the Council. They may make no arrests unless 
the senior consul endorses the warrant, which he will not do unless 
good primd facie reasons are given. Chinese defaulters and offenders 
are subject, in minor matters, to the jurisdiction of the “ Mixed Court,” 
a strange tribunal, where a native magistrate nominally presides and 
a foreign assessor really pulls the strings. The punkah cools the 
court as it smokes its cigar on the bench and administers rough 
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justice; the forms of procedure are Chinese, that is, all parties, 
witnesses included, have, unless privileged, to address the embodiments 
of equity upon their knees. The ushers, head police, and staff 
generally are Europeans, and European counsel may plead before the 
court. There is a strange jumble of dialects, for the Shanghai-Ningpo 
group is only understood locally, and at least half the natives haled 
before the court come from Canton, Tientsin, Fu Kien, or elsewhere. 
Pidgin-English has to be tolerated to some extent as a /ingua franca. 
In grave cases the Chinese territorial authorities hear the pleadings in 
their own courts, and in all cases Europeans are sued before European 
courts. The consul or the Chinese authority has a right to “ watch 
the case,” if he chooses, from the bench, and in cases of homicide 
the Chinese are always very tenacious. Those Europeans or Americans 
who have no treaties are nominally liable to Chinese law, and are 
brought before the mixed court; but, as a rule, no Greek, Paraguayan, 
Roumanian, or Nicaraguan would be unreservedly entrusted to the 
mercies of China. Torture is not allowed at the Mixed Court, but 
the most brutal inquisitions go on at the Chinese yaméns still. There 
are one or two old residents of China who have no nationality at all, 
their authorities having disclaimed them, or they having disclaimed 
their authorities. But in Shanghai there is always a modus, or, as the 
Chinese say, “that often actually is which in the nature of things 
cannot be,” and something invariably “turns up” to solve the 
difficulty. The minor Powers have no regular assessors, but the 
British sits thrice a week or more, the American twice, and the 
Austrian or German once. No Chinese employé of a foreign Power 
would be tolerated as assessor. 

The French have their own municipal council and their own 
Mixed Court. They are so few in number that, unless they kept 
their own settlement in their own hands, they would at once be 
swamped and outvoted. On the whole, their settlement is competently 
and fairly managed. The British and American settlements have one 
council between them, and any consul-general (ze. the senior in rank 
and service) may be doyen for the time. Even the French consul- 
general is allowed, if senior in point of arrival, to combine his own 
functions with that of doyen. Practically, it is the British, German, 
French, or United States consul-general who is alway doyen. Senior 
powers usually waive their rights, and no Japanese has yet had a 
chance. Probably, when extra-territorial jurisdiction is abolished in 
Japan, the Japanese will assert their rights to take turn by turn in 
the doyenship. Once or twice the Portuguese consul-general has 
“come round” in turn, but things do not work well except under the 
representative of a Great Power; the interests of Austria, Italy, 
Turkey, or Spain, are not sufficiently large to make them locally 
“great,” but owing to the excellent Chinese training possessed by 
the late Austrian representative, he figured prominently for many 
years as assessor, vice-consul, consul, and consul-general. 
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Great Britain is the only power which has had a court separate 
from the consul, and of late years even Great Britain has merged 
into one the functions of Chief Justice and consul-general ; but this is 
not found perfectly satisfactory, and before long the Supreme Court 
will doubtless have its separate Chief Justice once more. In fact, the 
functions were again separated whilst this was being printed. As all 
the consuls, and even the Minister, are in a way surbordinate to the 
Chief Justice in certain legal aspects, it is incongruous for the same 
officer to receive peremptory diplomatic instructions from the one, and 
to issue peremptory judicial orders to the others, who, in other 
matters, are as independent as the consul-general. Moreover, his. 
functions and opinions as consul must often clash with the expected 
calmness of a.judicial mind. It may be his lot to adjudicate in the 
final resort upon a matter concerning which his protest may be on 
record as protector of trade. I need hardly say that these are my 
own private opinions only, and are only uttered in order to further 
illustrate the nature of European life in Shanghai. 

Many will be surprised to hear that life in China is much more 
luxurious than it is at home. Servants and food are so cheap that a 
dollar goes almost as far there as a pound at home. Moreover, houses 
are so arranged that every man or woman has his or her spacious 
bathroom attached to the sleeping apartment. The usual life of a 
Shanghai-ite is as follows: (The difference between the length of 
summer and winter days is much less than in Europe.) He rises soon 
after dawn; if he is energetic he goes out for a walk, a ride, or (now) a 
cycle, and gets his early coffee on the racecourse. More ordinarily he 
stretches himself on a long cane chair, and has his tea and his smoke at 
home. The daily paper turns up during this “ lie off,” and a few (very 
few) take the opportunity of reading the native organ too. Almost 
every man, woman, and child has a bath, or the means of taking a bath, 
every day during the year. In Shanghai hot and cold water taps are not 
uncommon since the extension of the waterworks system, but in the 
other parts, and also largely in Shanghai itself, the water is generally 
carried up in buckets by the water-coolie. The “ Ningpo bath-tub” is a 
huge jar, weighing about 3 cwt., and beautifully finished off with a 
green glaze inside. Its upper rim is oblong, and about eight or ten feet 
in circumference; the bottom is about five or six feet in circuit, and in 
it one person, or even two at a pinch, can splash about in comfort. 
These cost from seven to ten dollars, according to size; but a good 
wooden tub can be got for two or three. In the better classes of 
European houses the only outhouses are the stables and servants’ 
quarters, and often the kitchen, every accommodation for the “ masters ” 
being provided in the bath and dressing rooms. As a rule, the “ boys” 
are allowed to bring morning tea into the mistresses’ rooms as well as 
the masters’; but, as married ladies usually possess amahs, the amah 
often does it. The Chinese “boy” is very quiet, noiseless, and clean ; 
there is not the same inclination to regard him as a real man as there 
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would be if he was a European. Cases have occured where “ boys” have 
attempted te take advantage, but there is no general sense of danger or 
impropriety. Chinamen make excellent nurses, and it is not‘ at all 
uncommon to see a pigtailed individual dandling and cooing to a foreign 
baby with a milk bottle in his hand. In fact, Chinamen do excellent 
“ woman-pidgin ” of all kinds ; as washermen they are unrivalled, though 
at first, owing to native “olo cussom,” they do not care to wash women’s 
clothes. As dressmakers they are excellent, and many ladies keep one 
regularly at work, all the year round, in the hall or porch; in the 
Chinese shops it is not unusual to see a score of Chinamen, in a row, 
engaged upon sewing-machines. But in few parts will the men do the 
most menial portions of housemaid’s cleaning work ; this is always done 
by women, who, like our charwomen, visit the “hong” only for an hour 
or two in the morning. In Foochow whole regiments of handsome and 
gaily-dressed women, with large bare feet, walk in from the country daily, 
each with a couple of large buckets attached to a pole on her shoulder, 
in order to carry away fertilising matter for the fields. Some families, 
especially the Americans and the missionaries, adhere to the English 
custom of breakfast, which, of course, often involves proportionately early 
dinner and supper. But “society” at Shanghai and elsewhere almost 
universally adopts the French practice slightly modified. “ Tiffin,” or 
déjeuner a la fourchette, takes place at 12.30, and dinner at seven or eight. 
These meals are practically the same. A glass of sherry to begin with, 
soup, fish, entrée, joint, sweets, curry, cheese, salad, and (except amongst 
Protestant missionaries) beer or wine, and dessert. Thirty years ago 
living was more princely, and “junior messes” were expected to dress, 
and to “keep up the credit of the house” by having really good liquor, 
Fifty, or even a hundred, taels a head monthly—then equal to £10 to 
420—were allowed; and, apart from sherry, liqueurs, brandy and soda, 
and such trifles, claret and champagne were always offered. But in these 
hard times manners have changed. In the hot season a change of clothes 
is always necessary, but dressing, as such, is the exception, and only 
rarely kept up at bachelors’ messes. It is seldom, indecd, still that a 
guest is offered nothing beyond beer or plain claret, but the general style 
is considerably reduced, and thirty taels—nearer £5 at present rates— 
would be a good mess allowance for a junior. The usual hotel charges 
are three to four dollars a day (7s.) for everything. The chief work of 
the day is done between the bath and tiffin hours, and at Shanghai the 
“exchange” is the club. Here, from 12 to 12.30, the hall and bar are 
crowded with merchants, brokers, officials, and loafers, some looking out 
for a tiffin, others anxious ;to secure guests. A cocktail at the bar is 
considered the correct thing. Hospitality is the rule all over China, 
and especially at Shanghai. Ifa man, not being a confirmed cadger,— 
and even then his regular patrons take him in turn—if a man is 
at all genial and has a mind to change his diet, he may always 
be sure of half a dozen invitations. Many men tiffin regularly at 
the club, where a man can live royally, bedroom and everything 
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but liquor included, for the equivalent of seven shillings a day. “ The 
club” is the English club, conveniently situated on the “Bund,” at 
the junction with the French settlement; but there is another English 
“country” club, admitting ladies, with tennis grounds, on the road 
to Siccawei; a German club in the background of the settlements ; 
and one or two other less fashionable places of resort elsewhere. 
During the morning, up to tiffin time, Shanghai is overrun by “ brokers,” 
who drive their traps about between the banks ; the importers and the 
exporters negotiate bills, margins, contracts, and so on. Just before 
tiffin hour there is a brief lady parade on the bund, when the gentler 
sex display their costumes, make up their tiffin parties, and take the 
air. It is only the more energetic of them—at least, in the warm seasons 
—who go out shopping in the morning. The banks almost invariably 
“have a tiffin,” which, however, closes promptly within an hour or so; 
the consuls, “taipans” (heads of houses), customs officials, and junior 
messes, each dispense hospitality in their own way. Broadly, it may be 
said that no one tiffins alone. After tiffin most people have to go to 
work again, from about 2 or 2.30 to 4 or 5. The luxurious take a 
snooze; the cadgers doze over the mail papers at the club; the ladies 
are generally supposed to snooze too, or, at all events, to unbrace 
themselves a little in preparation for the five o’clock tea. This is the 
hour for calls, and it is then that the softer and sterner elements of 
Shanghai life most meet on common ground. From that time to close 
upon the dinner-hour every one turns out, either to ride on the “ Rotton 
Row” at the side of the main road, to drive, walk, cycle, play tennis, 
rackets, etc., or to “train” for the races. There is a good deal of 
hospitality at the dinner-hour too, but perhaps not so universal as at 
tiffin. Whist is the rule after dinner, and parties are formed according 
to the points played. As an illustration of the cosmopolitan life of 
Shanghai, it may be stated that for many years the “ senior rubber ” (dollar 
points, five on the rub) was regularly played by the Chief Justice, United 
States Consul-General, Spanish, and Italian Ministers; any one might cut 
in, but that was the nucleus. I cut in only once, and had the pleasure 
of relieving that grave body of fifty dollars. Quarter dollar and dollars 
were more in my line; but I rather looked down on the ten cent men. 
Sunday tiffins are a great Shanghai institution. It is correct to go to 
church, and after that the older residents usually either give regular tiffins 
or go to them. Sunday afternoon is snoozed away, for, despite the efforts 
of the Germans, the Anglo-Scotch element has put its foot down upon 
Sunday billiards and cards at the club. 

Shanghai has a magnificent racecourse and grand stand; and the 
races, which take place spring and autumn, are great events. Training 
upon Mongol ponies goes on as seriously as though the Derby itself 
were concerned. Coffee and bread and butter are served on the course 
gratis to all who care to come for it, and training goes on for a month or 
more early in the morning. The grand stand is like any other grand 
stand when the great day comes; all the new toilettes of the season are 
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exhibited ; each walk in life yearns for the smiles of the walk richer than 
or above it ; the knowing ones give their horses a basin of champagne 
on the sly, and pound about thoughtfully with jockey-like mysterious- 
ness as though they had the cares of the Foreign Office on their backs ; 
the “ great ladies” are accorded the stewards’ arms for tiffin, and the 
Chinese mob is only visible through binoculars at suitable distances. 
The chief “lotteries” on the night preceding the first day’s racing are 
held at “the club,” and here again the manners and customs of Old 
England are solemnly aped in the most approved style. 

In the winter season there are drag hunts (a herring drawn along 
by a horseman some distance ahead of the field), and paper hunts (bits 
of paper scattered by the “hare” at intervals); sometimes the irate 
Chinese peasant—here again in faithful imitation of the British farmer 
—“ups with his bamboo pole” and hits somebody over the head. 
However, of late years the rustics have been squared by a regular com- 
pensation system. They do their best, however, to get a shot in the leg 
whenever a sportsman comes by, for then there is “number one chancee” 
for special compensation. Rarely does a season pass without the British 
Consul having to salve a Chinaman’s wounded pate and pocket. For 
killing a Chinaman outright the charge is often several hundred dollars ; 
but, of course, sportsmen are as careful as possible. In such cases the 
mandarins always demand the execution of the sportsman as their first 
bid for popularity. 

Shanghai is so over-crowded now that few houses in the settlement, 
except the British and French consulates, can give a garden-party. The 
French “compound” is rather confined, and the routs have usually, 
therefore, an official féte air about them; but in the British enclosure 
there is ample space for half a dozen nets, and here lawn-tennis parties 
are frequently given during the summer evenings. Of late cycles have 
come in; previously riding was largely indulged in by both sexes, but 
there is always the objectionable ride through the settlement to contend 
with, and so most persons begin their mount at the stables near the 
racecourse. The “farm” is another local institution, situated near the 
racecourse, and sealed bottles of carefully-kept milk are sent out 
thrice a day from this flourishing place, which also supplies a very fine 
but unpleasantly white-looking butter. Mothers at Shanghai need be 
under no anxiety on the score of milk. There being no duty whatever 
on food and personal requirements for Europeans, it follows that living, 
apart from the low prices ruling in China, is exceedingly cheap. In 
many parts of China eggs are thirty or_forty for a shilling; chickens, 
threepence to sixpence each ; venison, twopence a pound; beef, the same ; 
mutton (which must come from Mongolia or Calcutta), always dear ; 
game, in the winter, cheap ; fish, fruit, vegetables, etc., in proportion. Of 
course, in a wealthy place like Shanghai market prices go up, but even 
in Shanghai most prices are “beneath contempt.” The only really 
expensive things are mutton, foreign-grown fruit, good milk, and a few 
other Chinese luxuries unappreciated by Europeans. All wine is cheaper 
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than in England; so are tobacco, cigars, clothes, and furniture. Good 
house-rent is rather high, but not so when we get out of our heads that 
a dollar—though worth just as much as ever in China—is only half what 
it used to be worth in gold. Servants range from five to twelve dollars 
a month, and find themselves. Chinese tailors are quite good enough 
for all except the gommeux and the “mashers.” Chinese upholstery 
and furniture is quite the equal of European in appearance ; and, if it is 
not so durable—well, durability is not a feature of Shanghai life. 

The damp affects the exterior of houses, and the quality of the 
building and finish is not of the best. Hence few residences look neat 
unless painted almost annually, and cobbled up, re-plastered, and 
varnished frequently. The white ants, too, though to a less degree in 
Shanghai than elsewhere, create great depredations. Soda-water is’ 
locally manufactured, of very passable quality, and cheap; light German 
beers, wishy-washy though they are, run neck and neck with the 
infinitely superior but headier English beers; but it is not every one in 
the East who can drink beer: it produces “liver.” The water at 
Shanghai and Hong Kong is good; at Hong Kong absolutely perfect. 
In most other places one has to boil it and be careful. Though several 
large European “stores” flourish, especially at the two great centres 
named, it may be said, in general terms, that the “heathen Chinee ” has 
a monopoly of the retail trade. This is the sort of colloquy that goes 
on between the wife of a rich European merchant and a Chinese 
shopman every day in Shanghai :— 

A. Mornin missizi. What ting you wanchee ? 

B. My wanchee namba one klah, mendy clo. 

A. Yih. Massa talky my. Allo bloky he lat talowssy. 

B. My smallo boy he wanchee talowssy too. 

A. To-day my catchee plenty falesh jam, bota, veshitabu, Bombay licey. Dat 
kolly pase welly guh tastee; sposey puttee chutney, no can spilum so quih. 


Parsee man too muchee chowchow so fashion. 

B. Lookee here, Ching-chong, my tinkee you that ting too muchee olo. You 
buy cheap! 

A. Naw! Ebbely ting nampa wan! Ino pay you owloo ting. Sposey you no 
likey, sendy he back, can do! 

B. I tinky you too muchy hompox, Ching-chong, belong swee mow outside; 
inside largey squeezy. 


As a rule, these Chinamen are thoroughly trustworthy so long as 
ordinary shrewdness and prudence are used in dealing with them. A 
European shopman is as much out of place at Shanghai as a European 
valet : it does not seem to become the dignity of the white man to do 
“counter-pidgin.” Hence the majority of them are “bosses” of some 
sort; if not consuls, commissioners, ‘faipans, “lity-pidgin” (write 
business, = clerks), or managers, they are skippers, foremen, inspectors, 
engineers, or shop superintendents. The only “proletariat” class are 
the seamen, and they soon find themselves in jail or on their way home 
if they do not behave themselves decently. Very few English women 
take to Shanghai in the hour of their misfortune; but there are more 
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Americans, Austrians, and Germans than can be associated with strictly 
orthodox municipal life. California is much nearer than Europe, and 
that is probably the reason. If occasionally a European woman is found 
married to a Chinese, no matter how regularly, means are found to get 
her home. If an old resident falls into evil ways, a subscription is soon 
raised to get decently rid of him, or, if possible, set him up on his legs 
again. The seamy side of our English home life is not much seen ; and 
just as in India every white man is a Sa/z, and in the southern islands 
a Twan, so in China he is considered to be of the lettered or sienseng 
type. 

If Chinamen treat our women with respect, it is not because they 
think they deserve it, but because our women have the strength of body 
and mind to insist upon it. At first the Chinaman fails to understand 
dancing, decolleté costume, walking about arm in arm, paying afternoon 
visits, and drinking tea with ladies alone, smiling and nodding in the 
streets, sitting together in church, kissing (in which osculatory art the 
Europeans all differ), male doctors for ladies, and soon. The Chinese 
woman, unless a mere peasant or a handmaid, has her feet artificially 
squeezed ; is rigidly confined to the house; can see no male friends 
whatever, except the nearest of relatives ; only goes out on the occasions 
of certain annual feasts; never, under any circumstances, however low 
her degree, exposes her neck ; never walks, however humble her sphere, 
arm in arm even with her husband; never kisses a grown-up son, and 
never eats or sits with a strange man, z.e.,so long as she maintains a 
decent position in life. At first the unbroken-in Celestial mistakes the 
frank freedom of our English manners, and flatters himself he has 
“namba one chancee”; but he very soon finds out that a European 
woman is as much his master as a European man, and, to use his own 
expressive proverb, “the mangy toad does not aspire to the flesh of the 
heavenly swan.” In Australia not a few Irish and English girls have 
married respectable Chinamen, who, they say, being more industrious 
and sober, make much better husbands than the British article; but, as 
with European women who from time to time find their way into 
Persian, Moorish, or Turkish harems, they lose caste, and soon have to 
sink into obscurity, or come home. When a Chinaman speaks English 
really well, and has the manners of a European, exceptions may 
occasionally be made; indeed, there is at least one Spanish lady in 
China married to a respected native; and for many years, at Canton, a 
Chinese physician, attired, pigtail included, in Chinese costume, was the 
sole medical attendant upon all the European and American ladies. 
The English alone of all European races refuse all compromise with 
“natives,” and this is one of the secrets of our political supremacy. In 
the Dutch colonies half-breeds are almost as good as Dutchmen; the 
Spaniards (though stricter in the Philippines, and with Chinese) are 
inclined to be catholic socially so long as the mestizo is Catholic in 
religion. The mixed Portuguese of Macao are looked down upon even 
by the Chinese. The Russians and French are remarkably easy. The 
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English do not mind a New Zealander, who, both in pride and in 
physical beauty, is quite their equal; he is the only “ native” man who 
“succeeds ” as a husband for British women. If the Japanese were only 
a little bigger they might gain status in time; but so long as a 
Chinaman wears pigtails and petticoats his case is hopeless. 

The drawbacks of Shanghai life are, first of all, the mosquitos, which 
are a nuisance for at least half the year; in some ports all the year round. 
Then the heat ; for two or three months, for four and even six at the 
more southerly ports, the incessant perspiration is exhausting. The 
smells in Shanghai and Hong Kong are reduced to a minimum, but at 
most of the other ports a European woman is practically confined to the 
narrow area of the settlements, on account of the filth, the noisy 
curiosity of the natives, and the absence of what may be called “ police 
order” generally. The very cheapness of servants and the very dignity 
of Europeans conduce to listlessness and idleness on the part of 
women. There are no “shops,” even at Shanghai, in the sense of street 
promenades. In Shanghai and Hong Kong the bands play, but, 
elsewhere, one may be years without hearing other music than that 
of one’s own piano ; and, as to theatres, concerts, and shows generally, 
there are never any except at these two centres. A man has always the 
distraction of his profession, but a woman, unless resourceful and 
courageous, soon pines for home. Moreover (and this is serious), the 
heat “ washes her out,” both in colour and energy. As to danger, there 
is none at either Hong Kong or Shanghai, though there have been riots 
at both places. At Canton, Foochow, Chinkiang, Wuhu, Ichang, 
Chungking, Wénchow, and Tientsin there have been serious risings, 
sometimes loss of European life, destruction of property, broken heads, 
and so on; and at all the minor ports, besides the extra risk of “ rows,” 
the above-described Shanghai amenities are invariably on a lesser scale, 
whilst the disagreeables are intensified. For the wife of a consul, 
customs’ commissioner, or ¢azpan, provided with a good airy house, life 
may be made tolerable if the woman is cheerfully disposed and actuated 
by a sense of duty. Otherwise, I should say to all ladies, “Give China 
a wide berth,” unless they can make sure of Hong Kong or Shanghai. 
Of course, Hong Kong is British, and not Chinese at all ; but, in most 
respects, European life is much the same. 

E. H. PARKER. 











One of the Lost Legion 


I AM going to set down here how I have failed to become an author, 
and, after wasting the best years of my life, and exhibiting a talent at 
least above that of a cowboy, am impelled at last to become a dead-beat 
in the waste places of the earth. I do not know that it will interest 
anybody, or be accepted by any magazine ; nor do I particularly care. 
I am not now writing for the market; I am simply setting the truth 
down in order to wind up my failure to my own satisfaction, and 
convince myself that I have done with it. 

I am not blind to the fact that this very indifference may make my 
statement marketable ; for I happen to be at this moment absolutely 
barren of creativeness, and shall therefore probably produce a true 
chapter in an atom’s life, which is, after all, an exposure sufficiently rare 
in art. Divorced finally from literature as a profession, mendacity falls 
off as mendicancy is taken on. I am too sick of invention to care to 
embellish ; too disgusted with myself to wear the pose of vanity. And 
as for my style, that is part of myself, for at my best I have never had 
energy to polish. On the other hand, I have a hard satisfaction in 
hoping that I am going to write the truth, because I am not so much a 
fool as not to desire to start my new life with as much capital as I can 
honestly gather. 

Some person may say, “ This young man is worth encouraging ; he 
isnot played out, as he imagines, but is pushed to temporary despair by 
poverty. 1 will help him.” This contingency is remote, I know; young 
poets dream of patrons, but they don’t turn up. I have often sighed 
myself for someone who would say, “I will give you £100 for five years, 
and trust to your ability to repay me.” If anyone ad said that to me a 
few years ago I have not the slightest doubt that they would have made 
a very good bargain. With my bread and butter assured, I should have 
made literature my sole profession, and succeeded at it; and, being 
honest (from pride rather than morality), I should have repaid the £500 
with interest. Publishers, knowing their young authors of old, will smile 
at this assertion ; but I also have known young authors, and perceived a 
difference between them and me. (I boast, you see, candidly. As I 
stated, I have quite dropped all mendacity, and will expose my conceit 
as frankly as I confess my failure.) The young authors I have met 
have had great confidence in themselves ; they believed their work good, 
and literature a noble profession. These delusions I have envied, but 
not shared. I have found all my work bad, and not been flattered out 
of this diffidence by laudatory criticisms. I regret to say I have despised 
critics who praised me. At the same time, I have had a just perception 
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of the roads to success, and every confidence in my ability to follow 
them. The reason I have not done so is because the second article of 
the author’s faith has been to me also a delusion. I have never settled 
down to literature and said, “This shall be my profession ; my ambition 
will be satisfied with literary fame.” In the beginning, literature was 
merely a stepping stone to me; afterwards, poverty made it an occa- 
sional resource. But, the poverty «removed, I should have made it 
my profession, for I had with each year sloughed some of my wilder 
dreams and appreciated more philosophically the beauty of work and 
the restrictions of my nature. When it was already too late I cried 
yearningly for the right to be an author, because I had learnt how 
to work and had realised the enjoyment of work ; but I have no callow 
yearnings for an empty fame to keep me at it in the face of starvation. 
Now, such help would be too late, for I have not the brain-power left to 
earn my pension. 

Now for my biography. My father, the Rev. Charles Welsh Mason, 
was also an author. He wrote several novels for “Harpers” and the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine,” and two or three booklets of poetry. He died 
when I was a youngster. At school I was precocious, but idle; an 
adept crammer, I went up by leaps and bounds, and failed at the last, 
when solid work was required to obtain a scholarship. The initial step 
for this promotion consisted in learning the four books of Horace’s Odes 
by heart. I refused to do anything so stupid and mechanical. The rest 
of my life has been in sequence to this pride; I have despised drudgery 
until I have become mentally incapable of it. And yet the test, as I see 
it now, was a good one. The promotion was not contingent on a good 
memory. It depended on the will and application to do a thankless 
task. I have always wanted to be doing something which is work in 
itself, not the apprenticeship to work ; I have never submitted patiently 
to discipline, and therefore have ended by being unable to discipline 
myself. 

After leaving school I went to Wren’s, in Bayswater, to cram for the 
Indian Civil Service. Here again I was unamenable to discipline, and 
after three years’ splendid tuition failed. I wanted to govern India, but 
I had not patience to govern myself into acquiring booklore which I 
knew would be useless to me afterwards. In spite of this I was rather a 
brilliant scholar, and failed only by a few places ; not that I have ever 
deluded myself into calling failure anything but failure. Then, for a 
year or two I was a tutor, and a fraud. I put some real thought into 
my methods of schooling, and begrudged it when it missed recognition ; 
I was working for show, not for the work’s sake. My lack of diligence 
grew into a lack of conscientiousness, and vanity taught me to replace it 
by deceit. Already I was spoilt for doing any good work in the 
world. 

When I was about to return to Wren’s to cram for the Ceylon Civil 
Service, I received a nomination from Sir Robert Hart for the Chinese 
Customs. Being a little sobered in my judgment I tackled the long 
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examination with more care, and passed for one of the two vacancies 
out of a score of competitors. I was immediately packed off to China. 
I parted selfishly and without regret from my mother, whom I was not 
to see again. She was still a young woman, and loved me almost, it has 
seemed to me since, as women have loved me who were not my mothers. 
Whether rightly or not, I have it on my conscience that the separation 
caused her death. I was a cruel son, as I have been a cruel lover; I 
loved her passionately, and yet in my conceit and selfishness treated her 
often as if she were my worst enemy, and thought her so, The same 
fatality has followed my affection always. 

After I had been five years in China I got upa rebellion. I was 
discontented; I had worked hard, and failed of recognition, and I was 
not content to work for work’s sake. I have, perhaps, a very faint 
excuse for my folly in this case. I had a very tender conscience in 
those days, and really believe that for the first few years I was urged 
to my work by something more than mere selfishness. I was working 
for my mother. I had soon come to realise the immense debt of 
gratitude I owed to her, and constantly held before myself the prospect 
of coming home rich to comfort her poverty and illness, The antici- 
pations of what I would do for her were very similar to the fondness 
of a lover. I can faintly realise still what a change her death wrought 
in my nature and views. 

I was now earning £400 a year, and had some 45,000 in my bank 
account. I threw all this away from motives which have been very 
generally and properly discredited. I was not a filibuster—-I wish I 
had been; I had not half the backbone, the experience, and the pluck 
to be playing for my own hand. I wanted toseea free and enlightened 
China, and put my money and person into the cause, as Byron did for 
Greece. I was also infatuated of a woman, who ruined me for her 
own mercenary ends. I wish I could say that I loved her, but it 
was only the infatuation of a boy’s vanity. A fellow-assistant in the 
Customs, who was my principal associate in the conspiracy, thought 
better of it, and informed against me while I was absent at Hong 
Kong buying arms, and on my arrival at Shanghai, after being a week 
at sea remote from warnings, my steamer was stopped, the rifles and 
ammunition seized, and I arrested. Not knowing that my confederates 
had betrayed me, I made another attempt to keep to my part of the 
bargain, got away from Shanghai the same night, and was re-arrested two 
days later up the Yangtze under more damaging circumstances. After 
being held a prisoner on different gunboats for a week, I was tried 
informally before a Chinese magistrate, whose sole object, by bribery and 
threats, was to induce me to betray my Chinese associates, and then, 
as I refused to do this, I was handed over to the tender mercies of the 
British Government and the Foreign Enlistment Act, and sent to prison. 
The gentleman who gave up and translated my cipher memoranda to 
the Government was hounded out of the country, and as I have not 
met him since, I have done him the worst disservice I could think of, 
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and adopted his name for one of my miserable books. He can, if he 
will, boast that he is an author, with no one to gainsay him; and he 
will not be the first author I have started with my work. 

I am ashamed to say that my imprisonment barely lasted a year, 
although to one of my calibre it seemed a very long year indeed. I 
cannot now believe that it was only a year; I have wasted so many 
since in absolute lethargy, they go so quick with their record of 
nothing done, that I cannot realise how once I prized the days. 

I landed in London on or about my twenty-fifth birthday, in 
September, 1892. In a book called “Max” I have analysed not 
inadequately the forlorn state of my mind. I had only a few pounds, 
and I took a room in Whitechapel for half-a-crown a week, under the 
assumed name of Jones. Here I first began to write, and what I wrote 
then I have most easily placed, although I would not write the same 
trash again if I could. It was marked, I suppose, by a certain freshness, 
because I thought that every idea I put down was original and fine. I 
believed in myse!f and my work from ignorance. The reception the 
work got shows that the minds of many people remain at the level of 
the mind of a very young and ignorant man. How fatal is knowledge 
for the ordinary literary dead-beat! Everything I wrote then seems to 
me not worth saying ; I might think the same things still, but I could 
not set them down on paper because they seem to me too trivial to 
record. The things which interested me later were psychological and 
more or less profound ; they did not appeal to the publisher’s reader. 
And now, when I have sufficiently mastered technique to disguise even 
psychology in dialogue, nothing interests me. Thoughts or creations, 
sometimes great perhaps, float idly across my mind, at liberty to go as 
they came; I have not the ambition, and therefore not the energy, to 
fix them into print. What is the good? I say to myself. Probably 
there would be a difficulty in finding a publisher for them ; but if I did, 
and my creations were approved by thoughtful men, what is the good of 
it to me? I should not hear their praise ; or, if I did, it could give me 
no pleasure, for I should have already praised myself. This indifference 
is probably the result of brain-fag, and it is to shake it off that I am 
venturing on a new life. If it cannot be shaken off, then the interest 
of living is departed. 

My ideas concerning my literary career, evolved in prison, were 
singular. My ambition was to renew my attempt on China, but the 
next time selfishly, for my own advancement. As I had wasted my 
money in the first attempt I thought the most feasible plan was to form 
a syndicate of gentlemen-adventurers in English society who would 
adopt my embittered creed of absolute unscrupulousness and unfaltering 
determination. To do this [ had first to get into society, and then to 
make adherents to my creed ; and to do this I required a creed to begin 
with. This I had made in prison—the gospel of aristocracy, or the 
right of might to place itself above the law. It had yet to be written, 
for my cipher draft was taken from me and destroyed. I began with 
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the disadvantages of my past, and the only way of rehabilitating myself 
socially appeared to be by literature. Literature was therefore merely 
my stepping-stone, as it was for Disraeli, I presumptuously compared. 
In the meantime I was keeping up my knowledge of Chinese, studying 
military tactics and political administration, and keeping in touch with 
my native coadjutors. 

During the first two years I survived simply on this ambition, and 
it is the stress I put it to to support me which has exhausted it and left 
me purposeless. When I despaired I recalled my prison dreams, and 
desperately savoured the joys of greatness in the midst of squalor. I 
would do it or die; and so I continued to tie myself to a hopelessly 
gigantic task, hating literature as a necessary drudgery towards the end, 
while in reality my weak nature was clinging to it as a sufficient 
ambition in itself. 

1 did not attempt to place anything while I was in the slums, 
because I meant the first three months’ work to keep me going during 
the next year. At Christmas I broke down from starvation, fever, and 
isolation, and went to the London Hospital ; in looking back I believe 
the chief cause of my breakdown was because I did not take an after- 
noon nap. I always came home from my dinner sleepy, and I would 
not yield to it. Since then an afternoon sleep has become the first item 
of my code, and I am annoyed with myself for having thought it 
weakness. If I had followed my natural inclinations I should have 
recuperated daily, and done twice the amount of work. As it was I 
wrote twenty-six magazine articles and two books during the three 
months. 

From the hospital, having no more money, I went to a relative for 
a month, during which time I wrote the first draft of my autobiography, 
which I have since revised half-a-dozen times, and never utilised. It is 
now a tremendous novel, and absolutely waste labour, because I am 
dissatisfied with it. During this month I also took my first step down- 
ward, sacrificing my pride to my Jesuitical creed. I borrowed fifty 
pounds. My benefactor had more cause than any man to dislike me, 
and helped me at considerable risk to his own reputation. I have never 
repaid that money. Good God! how confidently I asserted that in a 
year I should have earned four times as much. Should he see this 
article he will know that I do not forget the obligation; he will learn, 
too, that the chances of my vindicating my boast and paying my debt 
are gone. I am sorry; I am ashamed. Nothing more can be said. 

On this fifty pounds I took a small room near Hampstead Heath 
for four shillings and sixpence a week, living on tinned meat and opium. 
I was here for a year, and, although full of creativeness, wasted the year 
in what I thought the more important duty, the composition of my 
Bible and military scheme of conquest. I joined the volunteers as a 
private, and made an exhaustive study of tactics and armament by the 
book. I was already beginning to feel.the pleasure of writing fiction, 
and suppressed my eagerness in order to finish my technical work, with 
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a constant effort. My invention was so abundant that I thought it 
would easily stand the postponement of a year. Fatal postponement! 

I now began to send out my slum work, and, for the first time, to 
court the agonies of refusal. On the whole, I was successful for a 
beginner, although I thought I was a terrible failure. 1 placed three 
or four articles with “Temple Bar,” two tales, and the “Shen’s Pigtail ” 
in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Pseudonym Library. My agreement with Mr, 
Unwin specified two or three other books which I was to supply, so that 
if I had taken to literature then I should at once have been launched. 
I, however, neglected my part of the agreement, and let my opportunity 
slide. During that year I made fifty pounds out of my first three 
months’ work. Messrs. Bentley have still a typed MS. of mine, 
consisting of articles on China, which may or may not have appeared. 
I have changed my address often, and do not read magazines. I had 
intended adding to my labours by illustrating my own tales. The first 
half of the “Shen’s Pigtail” went to the “Strand Magazine,” with 
several illustrations, at least correct in local colour, and came back after 
two or three months without them. I gave up sending illustrations. 

During the year ’93, then, I wrote little for publication. I certainly 
sent out my military book, the “Army of the Naturals,” a sort of 
Spartan Utopia, to several military publishers, who admired it but said it 
would not pay; Messrs. Kegan Paul also offered to accept it if I would 
bear part of the cost. I consequently withdrew it, feeling that it would 
be time enough to publish it when I had made my entrée into society 
by fiction. This was on a par with the rest of my folly, for the book is 
now useless, as my heart is no longer in its tenets. I wrote also 
during this year my “ Recollections of a Prisoner,” and it was accepted 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall on the condition that I should tone down 
the style. In my youthful conceit I did not like the reader’s honest 
brutality, and let that opportunity also go by. I .have found since that 
he was right, and the style was abominable. I found such good stuff in 
the book that I thought it worth re-writing ; and now I know that the 
MS. is doomed, for I never finish a revision. That, then, was the third 
labour wasted; my biography (“ The Strange Affair of Mr. M in 
China”), my Utopia (“The Army of the Naturals”), and my prison 
recollections (“In Gaol”). These MSS. are now in an inchoate state, 
and useless for publication. After ten or twenty years I might possibly 
be equal to reviving them, for want of better copy. 

However, I was prepared to make good use of my third year (94), 
the year in which “ The Shen’s Pigtail” appeared, when a catastrophe 
happened, I accepted a clerkship. My people insisted on my earning 
a reasonable living, and I weakly consented, because they had been at 
great pains to find mea place. It was against all my better judgment. 
I had enough still to live on with great economy, and brains ready and 
willing to do good work. My office was in Pall Mall, and I moved my 
“diggings” to Bloomsbury. I endeavoured to make my first attempt at 
fiction by working after office hours. It was the book I had had in my 
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mind during the previous year of technical work, and foreshadowed, in 
the form of a piratical novel, my schemes for the subversion of the world 
—an appendix to the “gospel” for the guidance of my “gentlemen- 
adventurers” still to be sought. In spite of its purpose there was some 
astonishing literary work in the book (a safe boast, for it will never 
appear now). I sent the first part to Mr. Unwin, who said it appeared 
to him too realistic for a “boy’s book.” My absurd folly took offence 
at the expression “boy’s book,” and I never sent Mr. Unwin the 
remainder, which he wished to read. When the book was finished I had 
lost self-confidence, and was afraid it was far too audacious. The next 
year several books appeared on the same lines, and met with great 
success ; “ The Great War of ’97,” for instance. My book accurately 
anticipated the China-Japan War and the invasion of Corea, but when 
the war came I felt that I had lost my opportunity of being a prophet. 
I was also too timid to issue, as history, the imaginary success of an 
English adventurer in China; it seemed like libel. There was some 
local colour in it, which, I presume, is seldom likely to be repeated, 
because I am the only novelist who has belonged to the Kolao Revolu- 
tionary Society and held counsel with Chinese rebels. However, it is 
all dead now; it seems too banal to me who am familiar with it. I 
have, too, unfortunately cut the book up beyond repair for use in 
magazine stories and short books. Fourth labour, and second year 
wasted ! 

Feeling that my work was spoilt by the office, and clinging still to 
the faith in my ability to conquer a profession which I used contemp- 
tuously as a jumping-off place, I gave up my clerkship at the end of the 
year, determined to face poverty and work again. It was a good resolution, 
and might still have borne fruit. During the first few months of ’95 I 
wrote “ Max,” a tremendous biographical work of the length and form of 
“Pendennis,” narrating my adventures from early youth. It was over 
200,000 words long. In this I again incorporated my China experiences, 
but with the conviction that it was the last time I could touch that 
sickening record. Resolved to begin at the bottom, in order to get it 
accepted at once, I sent it to the Tower Company, whose reader 
suggested that it should be cut in half, and accepted the half. I made 
the necessary alterations, relegating my China experiences ultimately to 
the waste paper box, and by the time I had done it the Tower Company 
wound up its affairs. A domestic interruption then occurred which 
quite split up my tranquillity for some months. I again borrowed 
money, and took a house by myself, believing that I was going to be 
married. . . . We have not met since. My devotion remains the 
same, and that is, worthless and despicable. 

From this time, the spring of ’95, onward, I have drifted from my 
ambitions and knocked myself to pieces. During the year I was unable 
to place anything, and despaired of literature. My distrust of myself, 
my misgivings and my hope deferred, led me to take refuge in the love 
o’ women, and entanglements have grown on me which at length usurp 
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with their anxieties the place which should have been consecrated to my 
ambition. The three years in which I was to have made a name in 
literature and my rehabilitation in society had gone by, and I had done 
nothing. The dreams of active intrigue faded away, and I was left 
without a purpose. During eighteen months my brain was exhausted 
with the dying flickers of this flame. I cou/d not cast away from me 
those dreams and settle myself to literature as a profession. I went 
round in a continual circle of desperate plans, impotence, refuge in 
creative work, and revivifig ambition again. Twice I made preparations 
to leave England, and was pulled back by women and lethargy. In the 
intervals of literary impulse I wrote “Merlin” and “The Chest of 
Opium,” which appeared that autumn (96); but they were mere pot 
boilers, and I had no heart in the works beyond pecuniary need. I also 
placed “Max” with Mr. John Lane. In this way I earned seventy 
pounds during 1896. I wrote also a novel called “Clon” for Mr. Lane, 
in two months, and it proved to be too “thick.” I wrote also the first 
of a series of detective stories, called “ Craft and the Criminal,” for a new 
magazine, and the magazine never appeared. And I placed two tales 
with the “ English Illustrated,” neglecting again a lucrative opening for 
a series. My opportunities were excelient for a professional scribbler, 
but I wou/d not make it my profession. 

In September, ’96, on my twenty-ninth birthday, I came up to 
London again, having exhausted my- finances. I had, I think, ten 
pounds, and always let it be understood that I possessed a few hundreds 
I was rather proud of my pride in keeping my penury to myself, and 
enduring the irony of being thought well off, but I have been told 
since that I ought to be ashamed of my shame. In January, ’97, 
after the appearance of “Merlin,” I became a commercial traveller. 
During this year I also, for the first time, mixed a little with fellow 
authors, and experienced the welcome of my former friends. But | 
found by this time I was incapable of society; every one bored me, 
and invitations were perdition. So much for the original scheme. 

At the end of ’97 I again threw up my employment, thinking once 
more to make an effort at literature, which now I was only too humbly 
glad to call my life profession. I had done no serious work since 
“Max” in’95. I wrote that after a year’s drudgery in an office. I 
could write again. But when, last month, I sat down to it I found myself 
confronted by a redoubtable phantom which alone I had never feared. 
I was barren of copy. I had no local colour, no characters, no plot. In 
the seven completed MSS. on my shelves I had utilised all I knew of 
life, and I could not utilise ¢iem, because the spirit in which they had 
been written had departed from me. Literature, therefore, was a closed 
book. 

Thus, I cannot work, and to beg Iam ashamed. All my misfortunes 
have not taught me the philosophy of being content with bread and 
butter, and the duty of merely earning it. Literature is impossible 
without at least a year’s complete change, the stimulus of manual labour, 
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the decision and energy which grows from the necessity of cadging for 
food. I therefore elect to go abroad. I know that it is rashness. My 
debilitated frame will not stand hardship. My worn-out brain will not 
rise to necessity, but prefer death to effort. I may get work, but I shall 
never get money to return. Obviously I shall become a seedy dead-beat, 
a ragged might-have-been. On the other hand, this pessimism may not 
be true, but the result of ill-health. I may take on a new tone, and do 
something. I may exist for ten years, and then by some hazard find 
myself at leisure, with much copy, patience, and faith. At forty one has 
still ten years of vitality to use,and what I have done in these five years 
of doubt I can do again in one of resolution. 

If I ever resume the pen it will be my third start in one profession, 
which is unusual, I began with “The Shen’s Pigtail,” under the 
pseudonym of “Mr. M——..”_ I used this name from ’93 to ’96, with the 
exception of two magazine tales under the name of C. W. Mason, three 
China articles by M. Jones, two “threepenny dreadful” pot-boilers by M. 
Cricklewood, and two tales which I gave to other young authors. Being 
tired of these pseudonyms I made a fresh début in ’97 under the name 
of julian Croskey, with a long novel “ Max,” and a forthcoming re-issue 
of “ Merlin.” Now, with this record of failure, and the possible publica- 
tion of one or two MS. which are out, I have forgotten where, I drop the 
name of Julian Croskey. I believe I have five tales accepted somewhere 
which are yet toappear, but I have burnt my records and cannot recall 
them. I have asked one editor if he would pay me in advance, but have 
had no reply. I have absolutely wasted six years. I have wasted, 
indeed, the first thirty years of my life. 

And now, vale. Iam afraid my promise of writing a true chapter 
of humanity has miscarried. I have done nothing but advertise my 
auvres inédits. There is, nevertheless, one moral to my tale, and that is 
this: if you would succeed as an author, be one and nothing else. If 
you can beg, borrow, or steal as much as £50 a year, cut yourself off 
from everything and write. And avoid the love of women. 


JULIAN CROSKEY. 
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Plotinus 


‘ , ond 4 4 ‘ e ~ a , lal 
TéAos yap avTw Kai oxoros fv TO evwOjvat Kai TeXara TH er! 
wast Oew.—Porphyry. 


HERODOTUS and others Greek writers have attempted to show that the 
learning and religion of their countrymen were largely derived from 
Egypt; and Solon, Democritus, and Plato would seem to have been 
imbued with the same idea. However this may be, it is at least certain 
—although his system was not formally taught at Athens until the 
fourth century—that the last remarkable and interesting name in the 
history of Hellenic philosophy is that of the Egyptian Plotinus. 

The father of mysticism and the first and greatest of the 
Neoplatonists was born at Lycopolis, in Egypt, in the year 205 A.D. 
Like Malebranche, Spinoza, and Kant, he was of a weak and sickly 
constitution, but a powerful intellect and an exuberant imagination, not 
seldom indulging in flights of picturesque and poetic language, were 
here lodged within a frail tenement of flesh, and in the case of the 
valetudinarian philosopher the truth of the Pythagorean dictum, coua 
ojua (the body is our tomb), seemed for once to be amply and 
triumphantly vindicated. It was consequently only by adopting the 
most careful regimen that he contrived to live as long as he did— 
attaining his sixty-sixth year. 

Porphyry, his disciple and biographer, relates how the young man, 
at the age at twenty-eight, betook himself to the study of philosophy. 
This was at Alexandria, which was at that period, in a far more real 
sense than either Athens or Rome, the intellectual umbilicus of the 
ancient world—the point upon which met and broke the luminous waves 
of cosmopolitan thought, emitting as they did so rays brighter and more 
far-reaching than those of its noted Pharos, 

But it seemed as if no living teacher could quench the longings or 
gratify the aspirations of that daring and inquisitive spirit. From every 
lecture he attended he returned downcast and filled with disappointment. 

At last he was fortunate enough to meet a friend who interpreted 
aright the needs of his soul, and invited him to accompany him to an 
éridergig Of the famous eclectic philosopher, Ammonius Saccas (one 
of the few professors of wisdom at Alexandria whom he had not 
yet heard). At the conclusion of the prelection, Plotinus joyfully 
exclaimed, “ This is the man I sought!” and from that day forth enrolled 
himself in the ranks of his hearers. 

For eleven years he continued the pupil of Ammonius. He then 
became anxious to acquaint himself with Indian and Persian philosophy, 
and the Eastern expedition projected by the Emperor Gordian III. 
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against Shapir I., King of Persia, seemed to offer him an excellent 
opportunity for carrying out at least a part of his design. It was his 
intention to attach himself to the invading Roman force and follow its 
march, adopting the precedent of the philosopher Anaxarchus, who had 
attended Alexander of Macedon in his Oriental campaigns. But the 
Emperor fell a victim to a military 4meute at Zaitha (244 A.D.), fomented 
by the arts of Philip the Arabian, who took his place as master of the 
‘Roman world, and Plotinus only succeeded with great difficulty in 
saving his own life by a precipitate flight to Antioch. His romantic 
adventures up to this period rather remind us of those of the wandering 
rhetor, Dion Chrysostom, in the reign of Domitian. 

Our philosopher had thus, as we have seen, duly completed his 
Lehrjahre, but been deprived, by the force of circumstances, of the 
experiences of foreign thought, which he had hoped to gain in his 
Wanderjahre; and now, at the age of forty, he determined to spend 
his Mezsterjahre in Rome. It was here that he met his friend, pupil, 
and literary executor, Porphyry the Tyrian, who, after his death, 
collected and edited his works in six Enneads (or volumes containing 
nine books each), The sanctity and asceticism of his life, no less than 
his wisdom, won him the admiration and respect of all his contem- 
poraries; and wonderful are the tales which Porphyry tells of the 
discomfiture of his enemy, Olympius of Alexandria, whose magic arts 
recoiled upon himself, and of the humiliation of his rival, a certain 
Egyptian priest (probably Anebo, to whom Porphyry addressed an 
epistle), in the temple of Isis. 

The influence of the Egyptian sage with the Emperor Gallienus 
and his consort Salonina was probably quite as great as that which 
Plato enjoyed at first at the court of the younger Dionysius in Syracuse, 
and almost seemed a realisation of that philosopher’s aspiration—which 
Morgenstern classes amongst the Platonic “ paradoxes”—for a period 
when “all kings should be philosophers, or philosophers kings.” His 
intimacy with the imperial pair irresistibly recalls—although this is 
unfair to Plotinus—memories of Tiberius and his astrologers, as well as 
of the relations of Philostratus, the author of the life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, with Septimius Severus and his Syrian Empress, Julia Domna, 
fifty years before. He was, in fact, in such high favour that he dared to 
dream of carrying out in practice, with the Emperor’s aid, the lofty and 
impossible ideal of Plato’s Republic. A grant was made him of a ruined 
“city of philosophers” in Campania—it may possibly have been that 
very Croton which witnessed the rise and fall of the Pythagorean 
Brotherhood—which he proposed to restore, conferring upon it the 
name of Platonopolis, and establishing there a philosophical colony, the 
members of which should live together according to the régime of the 
“divine examples” of his master, turning the Platonic dvap into a 
‘rap in the declining days of the Roman Empire. Truiy a noble 
and magnificent vision, albeit an anticipation of La Mancha and its 
knight! Alas, it was quite as evanescent as the phantasmagoria of 
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sleep! There must have been, one is compelled to think, some cold, 
unimpressionable adviser and man of affairs, not unlike the Athenian 
Phocion, at the Emperor’s elbow to discharge the odious réle of 
Apollonius in Keats’ poem of Lamia, and expose and banish the fair 
unreality with the cold logic of his eyes and the merciless force of his 
utilitarian arguments. To such an one, Plotinus, the dreamer of trans- 
cendental and Utopian dreams, would seem an irritating anachronism 
indeed, when Goths and Persians were threatening the very existence of 
the Empire. And so the scheme came to nought. 

In that same beaufiful Campania, where he had hoped to found his 
city of Platonopolis, Plotinus expired, at the villa of his friend Zethus, 
at the close of the second year of the reign of the Emperor M. Aurelius 
Claudius. His dying words voiced the lifelong quest of the philosopher: 
“JT am striving to elevate the divine principle which tabernacles within 
us mortals to that which abides in the universe.” 

When Plotinus appeared the subjective philosophies: of the Stoa 
and the Garden had been played out, and scepticism, the mocking 
spirit of utter negation, occupied the stage in their place. But the 
cravings of the human heart could not be stilled by its scornful éoy, 
which excluded not alone every criterion of knowledge but every hope 
of the hereafter as well. The age was one of political, religious, and 
philosophical disintegration, unrest, and dissatisfaction. “What is truth?” 
was the despairing question ever upon the lips of serious, thinking men; 
and to this question two answers were given—one by Christianity, the 
other by Neoplatonism. 

In the language of metaphysics the system of Plotinus, like that of 
his master Plato, is one of transcendency. The First Cause is above 
and apart from the intelligible and sensible worlds. The philosopher 
experiences and confesses the difficulty of naming Him. He calls Him 
indifferently the Frst, the One, and the Good—in each case, doubtless 
from a wish to avoid even the semblance of anthropomorphism, using 
the neuter gender of the adjective—and sums up his description of Him 
thus: “ The nature of the One, although He is the parent of all things, 
is not their nature. It is neither substance, quality, nor quantity ; it is 
not mind, it is not soul ; it is neither in motion nor at rest; it is neither 
space nor time, but independent and uniform, nay, rather without form, 
being before all form, before motion, before rest.” 

Having thus secured his first cosmic principle, Plotinus proceeds 
by his theory of emanation to account for the genesis of the universe. 
In the infinite the differences of thinker and thought, subject and 
object, knower and known are transcended ; but in some inconceivable 
way—without loss of essence or power on the part of its originator 
—from this infinite there emanates vows, or reason, the first of a 
descending series, the rézos efdwy, the world of ideas, a state of 
mere existence, where time, as we know it, with its triple division, is 
not, and where space is equally absent. The second emanation is that 
of the anima mundi (the soul of the world) from reason. As reason is 
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the child and mirror of the One—compare the analogy between the sun 
and the Good in Plato’s Republic—so is the anima mundi the exact 
replica of reason ;-it translates, represents, and embodies in the visible 
and sensible world the archetypal ideas of the invisible and intelligible 
sphere, fashioning and “ persuading,” like a skilful potter, the shapeless 
clay of matter (ro uy ov), the third and lowest of the emanations, till 
it assumes at last the magnificent aspect of the external world. 
The soul of man has descended from the intelligible sphere to 
the world of sense in obedience to the mystic decree of necessity (an 
inner avaykn). It is of the heavens heavenly, as well as of the earth 
earthly. It is like a ray of light, one extremity of which touches the 
sun, the other the world. The pilgrimage of the spirit having thus been 
a descent to the grosser sphere of terrestrial things, it finds its salvation 
in an atoorpogy (turning away) from the world of matter by means of 
aoxnors and xa@apots (asceticism and purification), which take the 
place of apery in the system of Plotinus, and a resolve to keep its vision 
firmly fixed upon the glorious home from which it has fallen. Having 
thus at last accomplished one step in its regress, having regained the 
lost Paradise of the ideal world, it rests not there, but from that point 
of vantage, in obedience to the eternal law of its being, stretches forth 
longing arms to the One, the ultimate author of its existence, and 
eventually contemplates Him in the &karaoig or drAwors (ecstasy or 
union), wherein, losing life, sense, consciousness, and individuality, the 
soul is simply merged in God, the great primal Fount from which it has 
sprung. This condition—which reminds us of the Buddhist Nirvana-— 
is, according to Plotinus, the Saints’ Rest, and cannot be lastingly 
enjoyed, even by the philosopher, while the soul is still encumbered by 
an earthly body. 

Such is the road to the stars; further and lower incarnations await 
those souls which are entangled in the meshes of the flesh, and seek not 
emancipation from the bonds of matter, which is regarded as evil by 
Plotinus. 

The vast interval between the One and man was not, Plotinus 
taught, unoccupied. There were three orders of gods—we are reminded 
of the Gnostic AZons, and the Pauline “ principalities” and “ powers ”— 
the intellectual potentates, the celestial bodies (the ra gavepa of Aristotle), 
and the demons between the earth and the moon. It was this feature 
in the philosophy of Plotinus which, in the hands of his successors of the 
Neoplatonic school, Iamblichus, Proculus, Damascius, and others of 
less note, led to those practices of theosophy, theurgy, and magic which 
eventually brought Neoplatonism into discredit. 


W. B. WALLACE. 
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A Theory of Junius 


Causes cétépres, involving issues which depend on the character of 
handwriting, such ag that of the Parnell letters before the Special 
Commission and that of the unfortunate ex-Captain Dreyfus, have 
attracted so much interest that it may not be von @ propos to notice a 
view of that /ocus classicus of lettres closes, the Letters of Junius. It is 
a curious fact that the most minute critic of the Junius question, Mr. 
C. W. Dilke, considered the authorship of the letters almost entirely an 
open question. He inclined to believe that Junius was a middle-class 
man, possibly an obscure man, among other reasons, because he referred 
to persons who bore titles as the D. of G. for the Duke of Grafton, and 
so on, and because of his familiarity with printers’ terms. But, whether 
these reasons are sufficient or not, it is certain that his investigations 
never reached a more mature stage than this, and this was only an 
opinion recorded in some private notes, and is not to be found in his 
masterly articles in the “ Atheneum” on the subject. Mr. C. W. Dilke 
admitted that an opinion to the contrary was generally current, for what 
would appear to be the excellent reason that Junius discusses the 
characters of so many persons in high position, with a confidence and 
familiarity that implied some kind of acquaintance with them. In this 
article it is sought to demonstrate, not for the first time, that the 
celebrated Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, was the 
celebrated izuconnu. The first part of the proof is concerned with 
demonstrating correspondence between the man Junius (so far as he 
records his condition by avowals, explicit and implicit) and Lord 
Chesterfield as a man; the second part of the proof is concerned with 
pointing out similarities between the style of the writer Junius and the 
style of the writer Chesterfield. In the first instance, as regards corre- 
spondence between the two men, both Junius and Chesterfield were men 
of advanced age at the time of the appearance of the Letters of Junius, 
1769-72. Chesterfield was seventy-five years old. Junius wrote to 
Woodfall, his publisher (Private Letter No. 44): “ After long experience 
of the world, I affirm before God, 1 never knew a rogue who was not 
unhappy.” To Wilkes Junius wrote, about the same date: “ Many 
thanks for your obliging offer ; but, alas! my age and figure would do 
but little credit to my partner” (Private Letter No. 77). Other writers 
than the present have called attention to the first quotation, and have 
drawn the same inference from it that the present writer does. The 
second quotation is, I think, even more explicit to the same effect 
Junius, therefore, like Lord Chesterfield, was an old man when he wrote 
the letters. If this be conceded, the theory that Sir Philip Francis was 
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Junius is at once disposed of, because he was only thirty-one at that 
date. Again, the disappearance of the writer Junius preceded, but only 
by a few months, the death of Lord Chesterfield. They both vanished 
in the first quarter of the year 1773. Attention is now invited to the 
fact that the mystery which envelops Lord Chesterfield’s closing years 
is nearly as profound as that which envelops Junius’ identity. In the 
case of Junius this mystery was self-imposed. But we find Boswell 
relating that Lord Chesterfield said (during the critical period 1769-73) : 
“Tyrawley and I have been dead these two years, but we don’t choose 
to have it known” (“ Life of Johnson,” c. 26). Both Junius and Lord 
Chesterfield successfully affected mystery. It is not known who Junius 
was ; it is not known how Lord Chesterfield employed his time during 
the period 1769-73. For a fourth correspondence it may be pointed 
out that the aversions of Junius are the same as those of Lord 
Chesterfield. Both of them are known to have “executed their 
comparisons and wounding flouts” on all estates. It could be said of 
both Junius and Lord Chesterfield what Mr. Disraeli wittily observed 
of Mr. Lowe in the House of Commons, that there was nothing that 
they liked. The saving clause in the case of Mr. Lowe was Mr. 
Horsfall; in the case of Junius was George Grenville ; and in the case 
of Lord Chesterfield was Mrs. Dayrolles. But Junius hated the Royal 
Family and the Scotch with intense malignity. Such hate as Junius 
had it is difficult to imagine was instantly conceived. In the long 
career of Chesterfield at Court incidents are known to have transpired 
which could account even for such enmity as Junius’. Chesterfield’s 
marriage with the Countess of Walsingham was opposed by George II. 
on the ground that he was an incessant gambler. This, perhaps, throws 
a light on Junius’ reference to the Duke of Grafton as “a young 
nobleman already ruined by play.” The reproaches of Junius were 
carefully calculated (cf. Private Letter No. 33). If Junius was 
Chesterfield, nothing seems more natural than for him to consider that 
the best way to injure Grafton with the King was to impute to him that 
vice which damaged him, nearly irretrievably, with the King’s father. 
Again, when Chesterfield joined the broad-bottomed Ministry which 
was formed on Walpole’s fall, George II. objected to his (Chesterfield’s) 
taking office, on the ground that he (Chesterfield) was his personal 
enemy. It is true that George II. seems to have abandoned his 
opposition, because Chesterfield did take office, and George II. is said 
to have regretted his resignation in 1748. But Chesterfield’s position 
in 1769 was calculated to arouse the slumbering resentment of an earlier 
epoch, especially since he was then suffering from the loss of his only 
son, Mr. Stanhope, and had been rebuffed in his attempt to get him into 
Parliament. Again, at a previous epoch, Chesterfield had treated 
Queen Caroline with much the same rudeness as Junius treated the 
Princess of Wales. Again, nothing is more natural in Lord Chesterfield 
than Junius’ hatred of the Scotch. Lord Chesterfield, when at Paris, in 
1716, gave the Government valuable information about the intrigues of 
4* 
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the Pretender and the Scotch Jacobites at that capital. 
Chesterfield raised a regiment for George II. 

Junius, under the nom de guerre of “A Faithful Monitor,” indulged 
in disparaging remarks of the Townsends. Some two years before “A 
Faithful Monitor” wrote this attack on the Townsends, a newspaper 
skit at the indisposition of the brilliant Charles Townsend appeared in 
the papers, and was preserved by Lord Chesterfield (“ Letters,” vol. iv., 
p. 263). In 1723 Lord Chesterfield is known to have had a quarrel with 
the father of the Townsends, whom Junius satirises. Another motive is 
found in the fact that “A Faithful Monitor” says that he had served 
under Lord Townsend. This Lord Townsend was in high favour at the 
Horse Guards as a soldier, and it is said that Chesterfield’s regiment in 
1745 was placed under his command. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky observes that Junius had “an extraordinary 
power of assuming an attitude of great moral superiority.” Lord 
Chesterfield must certainly be credited with such a faculty, since he is 
found, when under thirty, denouncing corruption at Court. Mr. Lecky 
also observes that Junius was in no respect in advance of his age. This 
is eminently true of Lord Chesterfield at this date, since the Whiggery 
of the first two Georges was quite out of harmony with the Tory 
reaction of George III.’s reign. 

It will now be attempted to point out some remarkable analogies 
between the writer Chesterfield and the writer Junius. Junius as a 
writer was not an improvisatore; his writings were exceeding laboured. 
Hence it is generally supposed that Junius must have written a great 
deal before he wrote the Letters of Junius. To employ the language of 
this most minute critic of the Junius’ question : “It is absurd to suppose 
that this celebrated writer came before the public perfect at his literary 
birth” (“ Papers of a Critic,” by C. W. Dilke, vol. ii, p. 140). The very 
laboured style of Junius, as Mr. Lecky describes it, forbids the supposi- 
tion. Junius is suspected by many of having been the author of a 
pamphlet called “Letter to a Brigadier,” which appeared in 1760, and 
also of the Candor pamphlets of 1766. This is not a matter of direct 
proof, but seems highly probable if we suppose that he must have 
written much before he began to write under the nom de guerre of 
Junius. It is not necessary to do more than call attention to the fact 
how incompatible the theory of Junius having been a writer of 
experience in 1769 is with the theory that Francis was Junius. If, for 
instance, Francis was Junius, and Junius wrote the pamphlet to a 
Brigadier-General, he must have composed it when only twenty. But 
even the most advanced Franciscans have never suggested that Francis 
wrote the “ Letter to a Brigadier-General,” or that he had engaged in 
any literary work before the Junian epoch, except a treatise on 
“ Circulation.” 

There are remarkable correspondence, both in form and matter, 
between the authentic writings of Lord Chesterfield and the Letters of 
Both writers frequently employ Gallicisms, and Junius, in one 
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place at least, employs French terms that may be supposed to have been 
current in those circles at Paris that Lord Chesterfield is known to have 
frequented. Again, Junius’ criticisms of Lord Rochford’s drawing up 
of the King’s acceptance of the Spanish Ambassador’s declaration 
implies a conversance with diplomatic forms, as well as an intimate 
knowledge of the French language, both of which are to be expected 
in Lord Chesterfield, who had been Ambassador at the Hague in 1745 
(cf. Letter 92 of Junius). Corneille is mentioned in Lord Chesterfield’s 
letters to his natural son, and Junius quotes Corneille. In 1766 the Earl 
of Chesterfield is found calling the House of Lords “a hospital of 
incurables”; Junius calls the Court of St. James “a hospital for in- 
curables,” in his long and laborious attack on Lord Mansfield. Lord 
Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, advises him never to walk fast in the 
streets ; to do so is the mark of atradesman. In one of his letters to 
Wilkes, Junius advises Wilkes not to be seen so much in the streets. 
Junius’ private letters to Woodfall were, when signed at all, initialed “ C.” 
In a work intituled “Junius and his Works compared with the Character 
and Writings of Philip Dormer Stanhope” (which was reviewed, nearly 
fifty years ago, in the columns of the “Athenzum,” by Mr. C. W. Dilke), 
the author, Mr. W. Cramp, wrote that “the initial ‘C’ employed 
by Junius is precisely that of Lord Chesterfield.” In the proces 
Dreyfus, it is alleged that the document which was withheld from 
Dreyfus’ counsel contained a reference to an individual designated 
“D ” (cette canaille “D——”). This was considered by the court- 
martial, it is said, to amount to an implicit reference to Dreyfus. M. 
Yves Guyot has recently written to M. Develle (Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at the time of the trial of Dreyfus), arguing that since so many 
French names could be initialed “D.,” e¢,g., Durand, Dupont, etc., this 
initial was wholly insufficient to identify Dreyfus. Whether this be so 
or not, it is a fact that the names of none of the twenty or thirty persons 
who have been designated as Junius commenced with “C,” except the 
names of Chesterfield and Chatham. But the evidence in the case of 
Chatham is of the rashest kind, and, in addition, the “C ” has been said, 
on evidence not contradicted, to be the “C” of Lord Chesterfield. 
Junius’ use of the initial “C” as a signature, unless entirely 
arbitrary, points unmistakably to Lord Chesterfield. The Letters of 
Junius, according to those who advocate the Chesterfield-Junius theory, 
were written by Lord Chesterfield’s amanuensis, Mrs. Dayrolles. As to 
whose handwriting is most like- that of Junius there has been great 
controversy. In modern times the uncertainty of expert evidence on 
the subject of handwriting has been again illustrated ; two experts con- 
tended that the dordereau was in the handwriting of Dreyfus, three that 
it was not. In such cases it is the character of individual opinion that 
carries weight. It is certain that Netherclift, the famous expert of the 
first decades of her Majesty’s reign, gave an opinion in favour of Mrs. 
Dayrolle’s handwriting being most like that of Junius. Chabot, the 
expert whose opinion carried such weight in Cresswell v. Jackson, 
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decided in favour of Francis. But, then, Chabot somewhat minimised 
this by admitting that he thought the Letters were written in a feigned 
hand. Lord Chesterfield himself once said, @ propos of the possibility 
of disguising one’s hand: “ Every man who has the use of his eyes and 
right hand can write whatever hand he pleases.” The absence of some 
of the characteristics of Mrs. Dayrolles’ handwriting in the extant 
Junius MSS., commented on by Netherclift, may be accounted in the 
light of this mysterious sentence in Lord Chesterfield’s letter to his son. 

The immediate occasion of the Letters of Junius, if they were 
written by Lord Chesterfield, must have been chagrin at his failure to 
get his son, Mr. Stanhope, into Parliament. Mr. Stanhope had just 
died before the Letters appeared. The bitterness of this bereavement, 
added to the fact that he had failed to procure him a seat in Parliament, 
is one account of the intense acrimony of Junius, if he was Lord 
Chesterfield. But, as it has been endeavoured to demonstrate, the real 
secret of the Letters can only be discovered in the light of events, 
however long buried, in the past of Lord Chesterfield’s life. The main, 
if not the only direct, objection to the Chesterfield-Junius hypothesis is 
that of physical impossibility. It is always admitted, if this is estab- 
lished it is conclusive. It is said that he was struck by paralysis eight 
years before he died, had long been deaf, and was so blind that for 
months together he could neither see to read or write. It is, however, 
admitted that he rallied considerably about the time the Junian Letters 
appeared. This is admitted even by Mr.C, W. Dilke, who has subjected 
the Chesterfield-Junius hypothesis to a most penetrating criticism. 
Milton and the late Professor Fawcett are instances of the triumph of 
mind over physical disabilities, greater, in one respect, at all events, than 
those of Lord Chesterfield. Lord Chesterfield’s age, though great, does 
not in itself constitute disability ; he was seventy-nine when he died. 
The late Professor Ranke, after this age, began to write his 
“Weltgeschichte.” It is significant that it is not known, except 
through Lord Chesterfield’s own correspondence, what his state of 
health was ; and it is only natural that the dissimulation inculcated and 
practised by Lord Chesterfield should have caused doubt to be thrown 
upon his own frequent professions of infirmity. There is no doubt that 
if Lord Chesterfield really wrote the Letters of Junius they must 
have cost him a great effort. But this is exactly what Junius confesses 
himself. On several occasions during his long life Lord Chesterfield had 
given evidence of powers that make it not absurd to suppose he wrote 
the Letters of Junius. His eloquence was admired in both Houses of 
Parliament, and Samuel Johnson, though he denied wit to Burke, whom 
he cordially admired, could not deny it to Chesterfield, though he 
detested him. Nothing is more noticeable about Junius than his wit. 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky says that Junius’ “ epigrams are often barbed with 
the keenest wit.” The scholastic finish, but dislike of mere pedantry, 
so noticeable in Junius, is admitted by all to have existed in 
Chesterfield. And, on the other hand, it seems a more reasonable 
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account of some of the more virulent personalities of Junius, such as 
those against the Duke of Bedford and Chamier, that they should be 
ascribed to the suspicions of an old age, embittered by bereavement and 
social and political neglect. A politician who was wearing out the 
evening of his days in such unwelcome seclusion as Lord Chesterfield 
would, moreover, be peculiarly liable to be the victim of unfounded 
rumours. It is hardly necessary to add that the hypothesis of Lord 
Chesterfield having been Junius accounts for the inviolate manner in 
which the secret has been kept. It is said to have been known to the 
King, to Pitt, to the Grenvilles, and to the first Duke of Buckingham. 
Persons of such light and leading would hardly have kept the secret if 
the writer had been, as Mr. C. W. Dilke conjectures, a comparatively 
obscure person. But there are many and obvious reasons why the secret 
should have been kept if Chesterfield was Junius. His position, old 
age, and frail health might have procured him immunity, and could 
scarcely fail to have done so when the popularity he had gained as 
Junius is also taken into account. Another curious view of the question 
is that though time has exploded many Junius’ rumours, nothing 
inconsistent with the Chesterfield hypothesis has transpired, and some 
circumstances have tended distinctly to favour it. Thus, Bohn, the 
bookseller, discovered that Junius and Draper and Lord Chesterfield 
were all correspondents of the last Earl of Holdernesse, at the sale of 
the latter’s library in 1860. It may be added that none of the other 
correspondents of the Earl of Holdernesse, except Lord Chesterfield, 
have ever beet supposed to be Junius, except Lord G. Sackville. It may 
be added that the evidence in favour of Lord Sackville having been 
Junius was not even given a discussion by Mr. C. W. Dilke. Again, 
according to Bohn, the letter of Junius to Lord Holdernesse contained a 
confession that he had long retired from politics. It is needless to say 
that this points to Chesterfield. The story is related in “ Papers of a 
Critic,” vol. ii, pp. 222-3. It must be added that Bohn identified the 
letter by the handwriting alone, that it was signed “ Lucius,” and found 
among the Earl of Holdernesse’s manuscripts, though addressed as an 
open letter to the Duke of Grafton. Was it sent to the Earl of 
Holdernesse by Lord Chesterfield for approval and inspection before 
publication? Lord Holdernesse was, like Lord Chesterfield, an enemy 
of Walpole’s, and had been, like Chesterfield, Ambassador at the Hague, 
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Polar Exploration I, 


THE strange fascination for the human mind possessed by what is 
unknown and surrounded with mystery has often been commented 
upon; and certainly no better illustration of this trait in man’s 
character could be found than that afforded by the history of Polar 
research. To the so-called practical mind, which so many people pride 
themselves in possessing, there is something incomprehensible in this 
attraction. Why expedition after expedition should have braved in- 
calculable hardships, and why daring and adventurous spirits should 
have sacrificed their lives in the attempt to discover the North and 
South Poles, is—and will ever remain—to such minds a puzzle. What 
object, they ask, is to be gained by such discoveries, even when they are 
made? To them such enterprises are utterly quixotic. But, fortunately 
(unfortunately, perhaps, the majority of people may be inclined to think), 
all minds do not belong to this so-called practical order ; and so long as 
the world contains daring and adventurous spirits, and the Polar regions 
remain shrouded in their present mystery, there will continue to be 
Polar expeditions, for it will always probably remain true that the more 
perilous the quest the greater is the fascination it possesses. 

To the enterprising Polar explorer of old, two barriers opposed his 
progress. In the North he was stopped by extreme cold, while in the 
South extreme heat seemed to present a similar obstacle. Despite his 
most strenuous efforts he was kept at bay outside the ramparts of 
Nature’s great ice palace. Yet all undaunted, again and again he 
essayed the herculean task of penetrating into that bleak and mythic 
region of fog and ice and long winter night. As Dr. Nansen has 
remarked: “Host after host marched on towards the North only to 
suffer defeat ; yet fresh ranks have stood ever ready to advance over the 
bodies of their predecessors. . . . Why did we continually return to 
the attack? There in the darkness and cold stood Helheim, where the 
death goddess held her sway ; there lay Nastrand, the shore of corpses. 
Thither, where no living being could draw breath, thither troop after 
troop made its way. To what end? Was it to bring home the dead, as 
did Hermod when he rode after Baldur?” 

When we think of the heroic efforts and the gallant courage which 
have been expended by a long list of explorers in investigating the 
Polar regions, and how many valuable lives have been sacrificed in the 
task, we cannot fail to be struck with admiration and astonishment at 
man’s daring. Yet all attempts have hitherto proved in vain, and only 
slowly has even a very imperfect knowledge of the mysterious regions 
surrounding the earth’s poles been won, 
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At length, however, we seem to be within measurable distance of 
one of the objects of Polar exploration, viz., the discovery of the North 
Pole. Whether we shall ever hear anything of the fate of the latest and 
most daring of Arctic explorers, Herr Andrée, is doubtful; yet the 
results of Dr. Nansen’s voyage are such as to give us the reasonable 
hope that the next properly-equipped expedition may finally solve the 
mystery. 

Antarctic exploration, although it has been carried out to a less 
extent, and has been visited with far less success, has also had its 
thrilling history and its roll of heroes. We have long learned that the 
difficulties that lie in its way are pretty similar to those which bar the 
advance of man in the extreme North; and that the Ice King is as all 
powerful—indeed, much more powerful—in his sway at the South Pole 
than at the North. 

The beginnings of Arctic exploration are hidden in the mists of a 
distant past. To whom belongs the glory and honour of being the 
earliest pioneer in that persistent crusade against the Rimturser, or frost- 
giants, and who 


“«, . . were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea,’’ 


we have no means of discovering. There can be little doubt, however, , 
that they were Scandinavians; and the proximity of Norway and 
Sweden to the Arctic regions renders this only natural. Among Norse- 
men very early traditions seem to have existed with regard to the dread 
mysterious Arctic regions—the Ginungagap, the “jumping-off place,” or 
abyss, at the world’s end. We have, however, no record of these early 
voyages of discovery. The earliest explorer of whom we have a record 
is the Norman, Othere, who, in the ninth century, made a voyage to 
some point beyond the Worth Cape, and who brought home, as part of 
the spoils of his voyage, walrus tusks, which he presented to our own 
King Alfred. Greenland was begun to be colonised as early as the 
ninth century, although these colonies came to disaster about the 
fourteenth century, and their results remained for the rest of Europe 
unknown, since but little intercourse between Scandinavia and the rest 
ot Europe existed at that time. 

To the epoch-making discovery of America by Columbus towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, we owe the first impetus which was 
given in England to Arctic exploration. Owing to the brilliant dis- 
coveries made by Spain and Portugal, which opened the gate between 
East and West, the other nations were forced to seek some other route 
to the far-famed Eastern Isles, with their untold wealth. Hence we find 
that in these early days, and for many years subsequently, the great 
object of Arctic expeditions was not, as in recent years, the discovery of 
the North Pole itself, but the discovery of a passage commonly and 
shortly referred to in the annals of Polar research as “the north-east 
passage,” and this, in its turn, gave place to the search for “ the north- 
west passage.” The belief in the existence of such passages was based 
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upon the idea that there was an open Polar Sea—a belief which, we 
may point out in passing, survived until comparatively recently, and has 
only, indeed, been lately abandoned, the results of Dr. Nansen’s 
expedition having finally destroyed it. 

Among the earliest voyages undertaken with this aim in view were 
those of the brothers Cabot, at the close of the fifteenth century, which 
resulted in the discovery of the American coast from Labrador to 
Virginia. We find the idea of reaching the east by means of a north- 
east passage, promulgated towards the beginning of the sixteenth 
century by an Englishman named Thorne. But it was not till 1551 
that “The Company of Merchant Adventurers” was started, a com- 
pany which for many years promoted Arctic exploration, and which 
fitted out an expedition in 1553, under Sir Hugh Willoughby, Richard 
Chancellor, and Cornelius Durfoorth, an expedition which was destined 
to prove fatal to the leader of the expedition and most of his com- 
panions. Of the three ships which set sail only one, viz., that under the 
command of Chancellor, survived. Chancellor effected a landing at 
Archangel on the Siberian coast, and made his way to the court of 
Ivan the Terrible at Moscow. The result of this expedition was to add 
considerably to our knowledge of Arctic waters and the exploration of 
the White Sea. 

Sir Martin Frobisher, in the year 1875, started with the object of 
discovering a north-west passage, and considerably added to our 
knowledge of the coasts of Labrador and Greenland. Among other 
explorers at this time may be mentioned John Davis, after whom Davis 
Straits have been named. 

About this time we find the Dutch entering the field, the most 
distinguished of Dutch explorers being Brant and Barentz, the last- 
mentioned discovering Spitzbergen in the years 1594-97, and investi- 
gating the northern portion of Novaya Zemlya. 

The adventurous spirit—so characteristic of the Elizabethan age, 
but which had subsequently languished—was again aroused towards the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and England and America we 
find vieing with one another for a time in equipping exploring expe- 
ditions. Among the list of these expeditions, the most important are 
those led by Henry Hudson, after whom Hudson Bay and Straits have 
been named, and Baffin, who gave his name to Baffin’s Bay. The fate 
of the former gallant explorer forms one of the dark blots in the annals 
of Polar research. In the year 1610 he sailed round Cape Farewell and 
entered Baffin's Bay. Here the crew mutinied, and turned their com- 
mander adrift in an open boat, with a few sick and helpless sailors as 
his only companions. 

For the next two hundred years a lull in Arctic exploration took 
place. 
But although Arctic exploration, up till this time, had not effected 
the object aimed at, it created a most lucrative trade in the Greenland 
and Spitzbergen whale-fishing, and seal and walrus hunting. Some 
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conception of the value of this trade may be inferred when it is stated 
that the fish captured by English, American and Dutch fishermen have 
been estimated by Greeley to amount to no less than a hundred million 
sterling in value, and this exclusive of the value of the seal and walrus 
hunting. To the existence of this trade may be said to be due the 
revival of Arctic exploration in the present century, for Scoresby’s feat 
of attaining the highest latitude up to that time accomplished, viz., 
81° 3” north latitude, while on a whaling expedition in the Greenland 
Sea, in the year 1806, once more aroused public interest in the subject; 
but, unfortunately, England had other things to think of at that time, 
and for the next ten years her whole energies were concentrated on war. 
As soon, however, as peace was finally proclaimed, the first of the many 
Arctic expeditions of the nineteenth century was sent out under Buchan 
and Lieutenant (subsequently Sir John) Franklin, in 1818. This expe- 
dition consisted of four ships. Another of two ships, under Ross and 
Parry, set out the same year. Both expeditions may be described as 
failures. Not so, however, was that sent out the following year under 
Parry and Liddon, with which “the epoch of modern discovery in the 
Arctic Ocean may properiy be said to begin.” The result of this 
expedition was the discovery of Wellington Channel, and the reaching 
of 110° west longitude, and entitled the fortunate explorers to the 
receipt of the King’s bounty of £5,000. For ten months they were 
frozen fast in the ice, and did not return till the end of the year 
1820. 

About the same time Franklin, accompanied by one or two others, 
set off to penetrate to the mouth of the Coppermine River. After a 
land journey of over 1,700 miles they at last arrived at their destination, 
and thence set off in canoes to explore the shores of the American 
continent to the east. They succeeded in reaching Point Turnagain, 
some 155 miles from the mouth of the Coppermine River, when they 
were forced, owing to scarcity of provisions, to return, The return 
journey was accomplished only after enormous privations, and most of 
the members of the expedition had succumbed, 

Following close on this gallant expedition we have Parry’s second 
and third voyages during the years 1821-24, and Franklin’s third 
expedition in 1825. In 1827 Parry set off on an expedition, the object 
of which was to discover the North Pole. In this expedition he used 
sledges, after having got to the north of Spitzbergen by ship. For 
thirty-five days he journeyed on by sledges, but had the mortification to 
find that owing to the southward drift of the ice, over which he was 
travelling, all his seeming progress was practically neutralised. In this 
plucky journey Parry succeeded in reaching a higher latitude than any 
previously attained, viz., 82° 40” 30’. This was the last expedition 
made by Sir Edward Parry, who may be described as one of the most 
daring and illustrious of Arctic explorers. 

In 1829 Sir John Ross again set out on what, was to prove one of 
the longest of Arctic voyages, being away about four years, and on the 
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return from which he was welcomed as one from the dead. During his 
absence Back had started out in quest of him, and although he heard of 
Ross’s safety, instead of returning home, he pushed on to investigate 
the course,of the great Fish River. 

We now come to what is undoubtedly the great tragedy of Polar 
exploration, viz., the last voyage of Sir John Franklin, in the ill-fated 
ships “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” in 1845, an expedition the fate of which 
was for many years left in doubt and great mystery. These ships 
were last seen in the middle of Baffin’s Bay. When two years had 
passed without any tidings of the gallant explorer, a relief expedition 
was sent out in 1848. This was the first of thirty-nine of such 
expeditions sent out from England and the United States at a cost of 
between two and three million pounds. In 1850 no less than twelve 
ships set out on a similar errand, some from America and some from 
England, Further expeditions set out in 1852 and 1853, but all were in 
vain, although they were the means of greatly increasing our knowledge 
of Polar geography. Among the commanders of these expeditions may 
be mentioned McLure, Collinson, McLintock, Penny, Belcher, Inglefield, 
and Kellok. 

At length, in 1854, Dr. Rae discovered, through some Eskimo, 
traces of the unfortunate explorer and his party, and an expedition, 
fitted out at the expense of Lady Franklin and under the command of 
McLintock, set off in the “Fox” in 1857 to finally solve the mystery. 
A record, giving an account of the ill-fated voyage, was discovered in 
a large cairn at Point Victory, on the north-western coast of King 
William’s Land. From it the fact was elicited that Sir John Franklin 
died in 1847, nearly a year before the ship had been deserted. It was 
further ascertained that the crew, after leaving the ship, which had been 
frozen into the ice for nearly two years, had made for the Fish River, 
but had succumbed long ere reaching it. 

In 1878 Baron Nordenskiold succeeded in accomplishing, for the 
first time in the history of Arctic research, the object which it had 
held before it for so many years, viz., the sailing through the north-east 
passage. In this year, on July 25th, he set out in the “ Vega,” and two 
years later returned by the Suez Canal. The only ship, therefore, that 
has ever passed from one great ocean to another by way of the Arctic 
Sea, is the “ Vega.” About the same time the “ Tegetthof,” commanded 
by Lieutenants Weyprecht and Payer, became hopelessly beset in the 
pack ice to the north of Novaya Zemlya, and, after drifting for a whole 
year, reached the most northern land which has yet been discovered, and 
which was named Franz Josef Land. Then we have Lieutenant 
Markham’s sledge expedition, which reached 83° 20” north latitude, the 
most northerly point up to that time attained, but which has been 
subsequently surpassed—first, by the ill-fated Greeley expedition 
(1881-84,) and, secondly, by Dr. Nansen’s recent expedition. 

We now come to a very sad episode in the history of modern Polar 
research, viz., the fate of the “Jeannette” expedition, an expedition, 
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however, which, although so unfortunate in its fate, was largely 
responsible for Dr. Nansen’s expedition. 

This expedition was sent out by the “New York Herald,” under 
command of Lieutenant De Yong. De Yong hoped to reach higher 
latitudes by taking advantage of the Japanese currents. But, after being 
beset for twenty-one months, the “Jeannette” foundered off the New 
Siberian Islands on June 12th, 1881. Although her crew succeeded in 
escaping, they were only spared one fate to meet with another. Making 
their way over the ice, they ultimately reached the Asiatic coast, where 
they perished of hardship and starvation. 

Three years later, viz., June 18th, 1884, there was found, off the 
coast of Greenland, by some Eskimo, the floating fragment of an ice- 
floe, on which were some relics which were identified as belonging to the 
hapless “Jeannette.” This incident was destined to prove of the 
highest importance in the history of the development of Polar dis- 
covery ; for the finding of these relics, which obviously had been drifted 
across the Polar Sea, suggested to Dr. Nansen the idea of a trans-Polar 
current, and led him to make use of this current in his expedition. 

Born on October roth, 1861, Fridtjof Nansen showed a strong love 
of nature, and an aptitude to learn more from outside observation than 
from books. After some hesitation he chose the career of a naturalist, 
and in pursuit of his studies went a voyage in the ship “ Viking,” on 
March 11th, 1882, to the Greenland Sea. In the course of her voyage, 
the “ Viking” was caught in the ice for twenty-one days, during which 
period the embryonic Arctic explorer would fain have set off there and 
then on an exploring expedition had he been permitted. There can be 
no doubt that in this voyage the seeds of the latest and most successful 
of Polar expeditions were sown. On his return he was appointed 
curator of Bergen Museum; but the Viking blood in his veins did not 
permit him to remain in such a peaceful post but stirred him to emulate 
Nordenskiold’s feat of 1883. His first expedition, which was under- 
taken on July 17th, 1888, had for its object the crossing of Greenland, 
which he duly effected. But this feat, considerable as it was, he only 
regarded as preliminary to his expedition in search of the North Pole. 
His idea was to proceed by ship as near the New Siberian Islands as 
possible, and there, driving his ship into the Polar pack, take his chance 
of following the course of the fragments of the unfortunate “ Jeannette.” 
After having developed his plans he succeeded in interesting the 
Scandinavian Parliament, and the expenses of the voyage were chiefly 
defrayed by a grant from the Storthing. In preparing for his voyage 
Dr. Nansen took every possible precaution. His ship, the “ Fram,” was ° 
built in such a way as to resist the ice pressure. There can be no doubt 
that to this foresight, and to the admirable manner in which the equip- 
ment of the “Fram,” in the matter of stores, was effected, was due the 
success of the expedition. On July 2nd the “ Fram” left Bergen, and 
sailed north-west, through the Kara Sea, and passed Cape Chelyuskin 
the most northerly point of the Asiatic continent. On September 21st, 
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in 784° north latitude, she was frozen fast in the pack off the New 
Siberian Islands. For eighteen months she drifted slowly but surely in 
a north-westerly direction, thus confirming Nansen in his expectation, 
Most tantalising, however, was the slow and tortuous nature of the 
progress made. The ship was drifted in a zig-zag fashion—now pro- 
gressing a few miles north and then being drifted back again over the 
same ground, it might be. When they reached 84° north latitude, Dr. 
Nansen, accompanied by Lieutenant Johansen, set off on a sledge 
journey. The daring which prompted the leaving of a comfortable and 
well-equipped ship like the “ Fram,” which had withstood for so long a 
period all the perils incidental to Polar exploration, cannot be too highly 
commended. Up till now the hardships of the voyage had been trifling; 
indeed, never had Arctic expedition been accomplished with greater 
comfort. But from the time that these daring spirits left their trusty 
and well-proved ship, to the time, some fifteen months later, they 
reached Mr. Jackson at Cape Flora, Franz Josef Land, they were 
destined to suffer many and trying privations. They had not been long 
away on their sledge journey when they realised the absolute hope- 
lessness of reaching the North Pole owing to the rough state of the ice, 
which, the further north they proceeded, became worse ; and in 86° 14” 
north latitude (April 5th, 1895)—some two hundred miles further north 
than man had ever reached before—they were forced to beat a retreat. 
Slowly they made for the south, and at last reached land, which subse- 
quently proved to be a portion of Franz Josef Land. There they 
wintered, and next summer reached Cape Flora, where the Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition was situated. 


C. M. AIKMAN. 
(To be continued.) 








Some Reflections on the Stage and Mr. Clement Scott 


A FEW months ago an interview with Mr. Clement Scott, published in 
a semi-religious paper of high aspirations, attacking the morality of 
the stage, fell like a thunder-bolt in the midst of the theatrical world. 
So astounded were its members that, either in scorn or for lack of 
a defence, this attack was met with, to use Mr. Tree’s expression, “a 
splendid burst of contemptuous silence.” But seeing that silence gives 
consent, and taunted into speech by the sneering gibes of the Editor 
of the “Daily Mail,” a number of half-hearted letters appeared 
defending the profession by talking round the subject, but none gave a 
straight denial, with the exception of a letter from an actor of some 
twenty years’ experience. This good man had, wherever he had gone, 
found on the stage that perfect state of existence which we had 
imagined was only to be found in Utopia, where neither dishonesty 
nor immorality enter in. The discussion died away, after creating a 
nine days’ wonder, unwept and unlamented, having accomplished no 
good and much evil, for however much an outsider may preach and 
rant against the immorality of a class of people engaged in a particular 
profession, it is hopeless to look for reform, unless the desire for 
reformation begins within the circle of the profession itself. 

Now that time has elapsed and the matter can be discussed 
without heat and the risk of recrimination, it is possible to put on paper 
a few comments, both on Mr. Clement Scott’s views and the contention 
that the profession set forth, that, as a class, they are not immoral. 
The present writer intervenes as a supporter of neither side, but rather 
in order to give, as a man of the world, his experiences of some thirty 
years’ close acquaintance with theatrical circles to people who are not 
intimately acquainted with the inner life of the stage. 

The first question that every one in reading the interview with 
Mr. Scott must have asked was, where came in the necessity of the 
attack on the stage? It seemed to most people uncalled for; no 
flagrant breach of the moral laws of the State had occurred, the cause 
list of the Divorce Court was bare of theatrical cases, and the public 
had not enjoyed for some time the sight of one of those breach of 
promise cases between an actress and one of the young noodles who 
spend their evenings hanging round stage doors But Mr. Scott has 
always been given to cheap melodramatic moralising. The attack was 
the result of a coincidence; the psychological moment arrived in 
Mr. Scott’s life when, for the first time in his thirty-seven years’ 
experience, he came in contact with a kindred spirit, and the two 

























































308 THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW 
proceeded egotistically, wantonly, and to no purpose, to air their own 
peculiar views on the stage. Advisedly we use the word wantonly and 
to no purpose, for the community at large may be roughly divided into 
three classes, one of which, headed by Mr. Stead, views the theatre as the 
pit of hell; another scarcely recognises morality in its accepted sense ; 
and the last and largest class view the theatre as a place of amusement, 
and care nothing for the morals of the actors, having scarcely time to 
look after their own. 

Such being the state of public opinion we do not imagine that 
Mr. Scott has produced much effect on the community at large by-his 
comments on the stage. If Mr. Scott, in his desire to preach a little 
sermon on immorality, had included other classes of women who are 
engaged in business, such as typewriters, barmaids, waitresses, shop 
girls, and servants, besides actresses, his remarks might have carried 
more weight, and left a more lasting impression. Then, with the whole 
matter placed on a broader basis, a valuable discussion might have taken 
place, which would have opened people’s eyes to some effect. Mr. 
Scott speaks eloquently of the temptations that await actresses at 
every turn and corner, but we can assure him that the temptations 
that assail women in other paths of life are just - many and potent. 
For other women workers have none of the glamour and fascination 
of the footlights to compensate them for the long hours of drudgery, the 
bad pay, and monotony of life which falls to their lot. Consequently, 
when the opportunity comes of earning their daily bread in a way which 
opens up an illusionary vista of life spent in pleasant places, is it to be 
wondered that, tired of the condition ofa virtuous life, they easily consent 
to wander from it, even though they forfeit their place in society? 
But the fierce light which beats down upon the life of the actress 
is never turned upon her equally erring sisters, for the public fail to take 
the same piquant interest in them, and thus they are hailed forth and 
placed in the pillory for the passers-by to view. According to Mr. Scott 
the managers of theatres select their actresses, regardless of their 
abilities, on account of their easy virtue only. For he says “a woman 
who endeavours to keep her purity is almost of necessity foredoomed 
to failure in her career.” The statement is almost too absurd to require 
any serious answer, for one only has to look through the castes of the 
various London theatres to see on what slight grounds it is uttered. 

But Mr. Scott’s remarks on the temptations of the stage are based 
on faulty reasoning. According to him the stage life presents the 
maximum of temptation beyond any other path of life, and the women 
who go on it possess the minimum amount of resistance, and are all 
more or less moral cripples. He does not take into consideration the 
fact that the standard of women in the theatrical profession was never 
higher than at the present, and that the majority of them, having been 
carefully brought up, are fully aware of the perils that beset them, not 
only on the stage but in life generally, and come forewarned against 
them. 
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This being so, if a girl succumbs she does so with her eyes wide 
open, fully knowing the consequences, and the probability is that she 
would have done the same in any other path of life. For the course of 
a man or woman’s life is not guided so much by circumstances as it is by 
individual temperament and conviction. Make a Communist the cashier 
in a bank; if he walks off with the contents of the till he does not 
recognise he has done an immoral act, for according to his convictions, 
everything is common property. The same applies to an actress, who, 
ill-fed and clothed, fails to see why her sisters should fare better than 
she does, and arrives at their degree of luxurious living by a more 
unconventional way. It is not immoral in her eyes, for she has never 
been convinced that it is so. In both cases they are hardly guilty of a 
sin, because for want of training they fail to see things in the same light 
as the majority of mankind. 

Now, let us turn aside and look at the stage. We quarrel with 
Mr. Scott, not because he says the stage is immoral, for we agree with 
him to a certain degree in his contention, but because he stirs up muddy 
water to no purpose. There is no doubt that the common and prevalent 
idea about the stage is that it is immoral. Ask the ordinary educated 
man his opinion, he will tell you the same thing. Question him still 
further for his reason for thinking so, he will probably hark back to 
Charles II.’s reign, and hazily tell you that the stage being immoral 
then it is so now, but he can give no definite reason. 

The immorality of the stage is based upon an old rooted idea that 
is one of the last relics of Puritan thought left. Then it was thought a 
flagrant offence, now we do not heed it. The last thirty years have seen 
a great change in public opinion. People are more broad minded, they 
are conscious that the stage has no longer the sole prerogative for immo- 
rality, for with the emancipation of women and their entry into the labour 
market the evil has spread. Society to-day countenances actors and 
actresses as long as there is no open scandal about their lives, and 
genius and talent is crowned with a knighthood. Therefore, if we 
concern ourselves about their morals, we remember that they are no 
worse than other people. But the moralist will say two wrongs do not 
make a right, and it is necessary for us to see, departing from the 
general rules we laid down above, that the yielding to temptation is the 
result of temperament, whether circumstances do not sometimes play an 
important part. 

Actresses may be roughly divided into two classes, those who get 
salaries of £2 a week and upwards and the larger number who are 
employed as supers, chorus and .ballet girls, and are paid less. These 
girls are for the most part dependent on the stage to earn a living. It is 
among this latter class that the most immorality is found. Now, it will 
be agreed that these girls are as necessary a feature in the stage picture 
as the principals, and, that being so, they deserve to be paid a living 
wage. But this is far from being the case. We will quote a few 
instances to support our contention. In the spring of last year the 
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proprietors of a theatre in the Strand, which is always open all the 
year round, and generally has crowded houses, were offering girls 
12s. 6d. a week as supers. Considering that the theatre yields 
a small fortune every year to its owners, this can only be called 
an iniquitous proceeding. At the same time, another company 
going for a short tour in the country were offering 12s. a week to 
girls, and had no difficulty in obtaining them. A well-known star 
actress last autumn, who put on a comedy for a short time, offered girls 
who had to appear as guests one guinea a week, and they had to find 
three new dresses. A peculiarly hard case came to our notice a year 


ago. About 150 girls were engaged for a play, and for eight weeks . 


they had to work unpaid at rehearsals; during the last week the 
rehearsals lasted up to two in the morning, obliging many of them to 
take cabs, which they could ill afford, in order to reach their homes, 
The piece opened at Christmas, and was only played a fortnight, with 
the result that these girls were all thrown out of employment at a time 
when there was no probability of their getting another engagement for 
a couple of months. Allowing that the average salary of this class of 
girls is 30s. a week, how is it possible for them to live decently and put 
aside enough money to last them while they are seeking another berth of 
are rehearsing? In addition, it is an absolute necess._ that they appear 
well dressed. It is not temptation that drives them to immoral ways, it 
is the dire necessity of getting enough money to buy the bare necessaries 
of life. It is a cruel dilemma for girls to be in, but the responsibility of 
their sins does not rest on their heads but on those of the managers who 
grind down their wage according to the extent of the supply. When 
they offer the paltry sum of 12s. to girls to go on tour they must know 
it is impossible for a girl to keep body and soul together on such a sum. 
Some day, perhaps, a strong man will rise up in the profession and put 
an end to these enormities, or some fearless editor will publish a black- 
list of those managers who underpay, but it will never be done by the 
individual effort of an outsider. While there are these causes at work it 
is useless to rail and jeer at the victims. There are, perhaps, a few who 
wilfully stray, but we are charitable enough to think that most are driven 
into it. Immorality and intemperance are two curses that beset our 
land, but they are so deep-rooted and widespread that it is only by the 
elevating forces of education and religion that their strength will ever be 


sapped, 
A FLEET STREET FLANEUR. 








Lead-Poisoning in the Potteries 


A COMMITTEE was appointed by the Home Office to enquire into 
the conditions of labour in pottery and earthenware manufacture, and 
into the effects of the use of salts’of lead in the trade, and this Committee 
presented its Report in 1893, and its recommendations towards the 
amelioration of the injuries sustained by the workpeople engaged in 
potteries were adopted, formulated, and issued as special rules to manu- 
facturers and operatives What the conditions were under which 
these people spent their lives only partially appears in the Report, and 
no descriptions, however graphic, can do justice to the ugliness of a 
pottery town or adequately describe the squalor of a pot-works or a 
potter’s home. 

What these conditions must have been many years ago it is only 
possible to conjecture, but, judging from what might be witnessed in 
1893, they must have been deplorable, and one can hardly wonder at the 
presence of disease to-day when one realises how wide its field has been 
for all these years. Even though perfect conditions should now prevail, 
yet it must take generations of healthy lives to restore to the population 
of the Potteries the normal health standard. 

Yet perfect conditions by no means prevail to-day, and in spite of 
the special rules of the 1893 Report, there were 386 actual cases of lead- 
poisoning last year and 381 the year before, reported. Now, by these 
“reported” cases we by no means arrive at the real number, and 
even supposing we ascertained the actual figures, we should still have 
that multitude of enfeebled constitutions just outside the operations of 
the rules, but still chargeable to an occupation which in its severe 
forms causes death, blindness, paralysis, renal affections, phthisis, 
potter’s rot, and many other forms of acute disease. The average age 
of potters is forty-eight ; it is not the trade that kills most, but it is 
hard to beat it. Alcoholic poison kills most men, and lead poison comes 
next in point of ferocity. But what of the women? And what of 
the inoculation by lead-poisoned mothers and fathers of their four, six 
or eight children, who, although they may never enter a pot-works at 
all, yet die of consumption or get bed-ridden with paralysis ? 

The present re-opening of the enquiry is due to the lamentable fact’ 
that during the last few months no less than five girls have become 
totally blind, and one cannot tell how many more there are to follow, or 
how many there are living in darkness, and this huge injustice and 
impertinence to them hushed up from public knowledge! Lamentable 
as is the cause for the renewal of enquiry into the pottery trades, the 
fact that it is once more occupying public attention is of the greatest 
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importance. Here are five girls of seventeen or eighteen years of age 
made blind after a few months’ work at this horrible trade; the 
possibilities of the thing are infinite. There are degrees in the potency 
with which potting can mar lives, however, according to the departments 
of the industry in which the operatives work. The two chief causes for the 
prevalence of disease are the inhalation of clay, flint and glaze dust, and 
the absorption of soluble salts of lead by the stomach and the skin. 
When these unfortunate potters breathe this dust it collects in the lungs 
and air-passages, and eventually destroys the tissues by maceration. 
The effect is the same as breathing very small floating needles of 
glass. No surprise is expressed, therefore, when people suffer from 
asthmatic and bronchial affections, and, worse still, phthisis. There 
is another operation in the industry which results in a_ similar 
effect. The first is due to dust; the second to excessive heat and the 
respiration of a mixture of noxious gases in place of air. Both are 
equally effective to produce disease; and, in addition to the chest 
diseases, the heat due to oven-labour is most effective in the production 
of rheumatic affections. The’third immediate cause occurs mainly in 
two operations, the dipping of the ware into the glaze and the cleaning 
of it when it becomes dry again. Since the glaze contains a large 
amount of lead in a form soluble in the secretions of the organs of 
animals, this absorption of a positive poison act mostly upon the 
nervous system, and in a most pitiable fashion, as we have already seen. 

The result of all this is that of the deaths of males above the age of 
fourteen, half the total number are from chest complaints and one-fifth 
from pulmonary consumption. Of all men who die by senile decay 
there are twenty-five in every two hundred, but among potters only nine 
in every two hundred, who die by natural causes. In the case of lead- 
poisoning pure and simple we have no definite mortality returns to go 
by, but the result must be awful, when we consider that the cases are 
largely found among young boys and women. Out of twenty cases of 
leading-poisoning treated in one institution alone there were twelve 
women affected and at least three boys. 

It is not unnatural that in the face of such things as these public 
interest and sympathy should manifest itself by questions in the House 
of Commons and discussions in the public press. The present agitation 
is due largely to the activity of the Hanley Labour Church and to the 
efforts for reform made by the Duchess of Sutherland, whose home at 
Trentham is so near the Potteries as to enable her to become personally 
acquainted with the question zw situ. The Home Secretary despatched 
Dr. Whitelegge, the Chief Inspector of Factories, to North Staffordshire, 
and in reply to a discusssion on this point arising on a question of 
Supply, in which Sir Charles Dilke, Messrs. W. Allen, W. Woodall and 
Tennant took part, it was stated that a report would be laid before the 
House. From a perusal of the Report of 1893 and from enquiries 
made locally we cannot but come to the conclusion that the deplorable 
condition of affairs is capable of improvement, and the somewhat 
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hesitating opinions of Doctors Arlidge and Spanton, expressed in the 
Report as to the remedial side of the question, are confirmed in a very 
emphatic manner by Dr. Prendergast, who believes that the conditions 
may be improved out of existence. 

One must not deny that great improvements have been made in 
reference to the respiratory causes of disease, and in a less extent to 
those of lead-poisoning, but a still greater advance is demanded by the 
yet existing circumstances. Better ventilation in the potting works, 
greater cleanliness, improved premises, and a slight improvement in the 
general condition of the pottery towns themselves have done something 
to ameliorate the conditions of the staple trade, but much yet remains 
to be done. It is generally thought that the expected Report will 
dwell mainly on a greater insistence on the keeping of the special rules, 
and in this respect it will have great value, for the indifference of 
employers and the ignorance of employees go far towards vitiating 
altogether the value of those rules. The operatives evade them, and 
the manufacturers are mostly anxious concerning them on the occasion 
of a visit from the factory inspector. 

As to lead-poisoning proper, however, much more remains to be 
done than can be done by applying these rules in even the most rigid 
fashion, or even by strengthening them, as would, however, not be amiss. 
It is seriously a workers’ question, but it is much more imperatively a 
masters’ question. It is, of course, a question of glazing the ware, of 
covering the porous-baked clay with a hard, glassy surface, so that it 
shall be entirely impervious to moisture and, moreover, shall wear for 
an indefinite period. The question is a difficult and a technical one, 
and its solution has been attempted. Ifa lead glaze, which is 
undoubtedly good, is to be used, it must be worked without danger to 
the operatives. The alternative is to use a glaze without lead, but which, 
at the same time, possesses all the properties of a lead glaze. 

This brings us to the consideration of the whole question of the 
remedies that are to be employed in this matter, which is of such 
immense importance to a large population and to one of the oldest 
staple trades of the country. Such remedies seem to be of a threefold 
nature—commercial, hygienic and economic. 

Some of the most ancient and some of the most beautiful 
examples we have remaining to us of the potters’ art are glazed with 
leadless glaze, and to-day some of the most artistic pottery produced is 
glazed with salt glaze. German potters, like German hardwaremen and 
German cotton, wool and silk weavers, show us the way. The evils of 
which we have to complain in the potting trade are largely diminished, 
and some of them unknown, in German pottery centres. There is - 
only one way to do it, and that way is by scientific research, and to the 
result of it the superior acumen obtained by a high state of educational 
training in commercial affairs. What our competitors have done 
voluntarily we shall be driven to, and the sooner we drive ourselves 
there the better ! 
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Since 1893 some attempt has been made to produce a harmless 
lead glaze by a process called fritting, which consists in reducing the 
soluble lead salt by a process of reduction in a furnace to a vitreous 
condition in which it is less soluble. The misfortune is, however, that at 
present an entirely insoluble product has not resulted, and so the evil, 
although certainly in a reduced degree, still remains. Chemical research 
combined with mechanical invention ought to overcome this little 
difficulty. The worry is, though, that in this enlightened land there is 
lacking the means of chemical research. There are numbers of chemists, 
but the manufacturers who will employ them from a purely scientific 
and humanitarian point of view, where are they? 

When we approach the commercial side we have to confess that we 
are even less well off than on the scientific, for there is no real 
commercial education in this country, and all we have to rely on is the 
somewhat problematical quality of shopkeeping, which, it is said, is a 
national trait and inherent in every British baby: This is part of the 
general remedy for the miseries of the Potteries, less obvious than 
others perhaps, but no less important. 

As to the hygienic remedies, we have so lone existed in open 
defiance of the laws of health that it is difficult t. get our impaired 
minds to grasp the fact—that of the existence of the deity Hygeia! 
She is certainly obscure in the Potteries, but there can be no doubt that 
the ampler feeling of citizenship which is slowly developing there will 
result at last in her recognition, and the dark, filthy streets, where she 
could not breathe, will at length be purged, and the grimy hovels which 
knew her not will be rased. The result will be, of course, an improve- 
ment in the stamina of the potter and his wife and in the children 
they will bear under gentler circumstances. This carries with it the 
corollary that these children will be better able to resist what attacks of 
disease still remain in the industries in which they will eventually engage. 
This feeling of citizenship will result, therefore, in better and pleasanter 
domestic and municipal surroundings and a betterment of the race, 
while science will have bettered the trade and rendered it as harmless 
as is humanly possible. 

This brings us to the consideration of the third class of remedies, 
and herein lie the whole of the difficulties to attack at their source. 
It is very well that the Home Secretary should make and enforce 
special rules to guard against disease, but we want to do away with the 
necessity for special rules or rules of any kind, save those of natural law. 
It is very well that members of Parliament should clamour for the 
appointment of more factory inspectors, and most of them women, but 
we want to do without inspectors of any kind. 

There is only one way to bring so desirable a condition of things 
about, and that way lies in realms of education. Education of 
employers and employed; education of the head, the hands and the 
heart. To education must_be added instruction in scientific, artistic, 
domestic and commercial matters, and then we shall have provided 
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the surest means of ensuring one and all against the attacks of 
disease, whether physical or economic, for the disease of conditions is 
no less lamentable than disease of body, and the two are necessarily 
co-existent. 

By education we can bring up a race of employers who shall 
realise that their traffic is in the inorganic world, and that the 
organic is not their province. If they make pots they must not make 
paralytics at the same time. Education of the highest scientific and 
technical character only can result in those discoveries which are 
necessary to counteract the many attacks on human life made more and 
more frequently, as civilisation advances with rapid and gigantic strides. 
It is, morever, only by education compulsorily continued to a period 
several years beyond what it now is in this country, and education which 
is physical as well as mental, that the great mass of the working 
population of this country can be delivered from the attacks of disease, 
for no intelligent person would eat nuts ‘covered with lead glaze, or 
potted beef and bread out of an apron filled with carbonate of lead ! 
Only education of the intelligence can completely accomplish what 
the stop-gap special rules for the potter attempt and fail to do. 

Let us get to the root of the matter, therefore, and as soon as may 
be. We have played with this subject for a great number of years in a 
more or less serious fashion, but, as there will still be delay, let the 
manufacturers of china and earthenware of the Potteries and elsewhere 
be put to the expense of providing skilled intelligence which shall point 
them out the road they themselves are too mentally blind to follow, and 
thus prevent the actual blindness of their fellow creatures, who give for a 
pittance their very eyesight and some years of their lives in support of a 
system which is radically and unequivocally wrong from beginning 


to end. 
KINETON PARKES. 


Three Decades (1851-81) Behind the 
Political Scenes * 


OUTSIDE the number of active politicians in home affairs, no one has 
more directly educated Londoners for the triumph of intelligence and — 
progress in local government, won at the recent County Council elections 
than Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. When, a few years ago, he returned 
from his Indian government—not to his old home, full of pleasant 
associations for many friends, York House, Twickenham, but still to the 
shores of the lower Thames—he settled himself on a spot marking the 
triumphs of municipal reform accomplished during his absence. 
Chelsea Embankment, where the statesman just mentioned now lives, 
* “ Notes from a Diary,’’ Series I. and II, John Murray, London. 
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might not have been finished under the present municipal rulers of the 
metropolis unless, years earlier, a Grant Duff had enforced on a 
stubborn generation the same lessons in civic reform as his friend, 
Matthew Arnold, had enforced in the humanities. There are many 
points of resemblance between the character and career of these 
two distinguished men. Each, during many years, preached with the 
“voice of one crying in the wilderness.” Both denounced the practice 
and theory of that Philistinism whose traditions then it had never even 
occurred to their countrymen as desirable to shake off. Both, therefore, 
having accomplished this process for themselves, were rather resented 
for being disagreeably in advance of their age. During more than half 
a century, if one had been asked to name the three or four Englishmen 
notable for thoroughness, variety of culture, depth of knowledge, 
political information, and worldly prudence, nobody with the slightest 
knowledge of English society would have excluded the private member 
for the Elgin Burghs, the Indian or Colonial Under-Secretary, or the 
Governor of Madras, as at the time he might happen to have been. In 
the case of Matthew Arnold, his lightness of touch and tendency to 
Gallic raillery, strange as it may now seem, long mutitated against his 
being taken seriously as a man of letters. Only since his pathetic and 
lamented death have many really intellectual persons appreciated Arnold 
at his true worth—as a teacher of his generation. In the case of the 
accomplished man of affairs who has just completed those “ Notes from 
a Diary,” whose publication began last year, even while he was yet 
delivering his “ Elgin Encyclicals” and who had a seat at St. Stephen’s, 
most persons would have recommended a young man entering 
Parliamentary life “to talk it over with Grant Duff.” He knew the 
House of Commons perfectly, he had felt every beat in its pulse; yet 
he had never seemed to turn this wisdom and knowledge to its full 
practical account, never to keep his detestation of Philistinism and all 
its works within proper control, never to be able to resist giving the 
Philistines themselves a sharp rap when they have temptingly exposed 
their moral knuckles. The “cross bench mind” was remarked long 
ago by the late Lord Derby: “Whatever may happen, be sure to 
be unpopular.” The Grant Duff impartiality in distributing stinging 
rebukes was proverbial. He attacked Lord Palmerston and Disraeli 
indiscriminately with the same candid keenness that he attacked 
Sir Charles Wood, whose Indian financial statements, with a charming 
absence of disguise, he characterised as the “dreariest and most 
confused to which mortal ears had ever been compelled to listen.” 
Tory equivocations in high places, the temporising tactics of the Whigs, 
the ecclesiasticism of Mr. Gladstone himself were alternately exposed 
with the same honesty or plainness of speech. As for the last, when, 
now more than a quarter of a century ago, in respect to education, Mr. 
Gladstone acquiesced in certain checks and safeguards in the interests 
of religion (otherwise High Anglicanism), this enfant terrible of his party 
asked, “What are you to expect if, when the Liberals are storming a 
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forlorn hope, their leader turns round and fires a revolver in their faces?”* 
The master of phrases which stick like these may count with unrecon- 
ciled enemies as well as with select appreciators. - After the General 
Election of 1868, when Mr. Gladstone was forming a Government, it at 
first seemed as if the Elgin member were to be left out in the cold. 
Long before this his qualifications for a special position had been 
recognised by the most expert judge of the time. Lord Clarendon, who 
died in 1870, when Foreign Minister, spoke of the M.P. for the Elgin 
Burghs as fan ideal Under-Secretary. During very many years that 
member had indeed left nothing undone, unseen, or unlearned which 
could fit him for the place. He had travelled over Europe, mastering 
its different languages; had read most in them which was worth reading; 
had become well-known to those persons in most of their capitals whose 
acquaintance was desirable for a Foreign Office officia. His annual 
reviews of the contemporary history of our planet when among his 
hard-headed constituents on the Northern Sea had won him a 
European reputation as the ablest and most exhaustive critic of foreign 
affairs. At Westminster he had spoken on these subjects in a masterly, 
precise and business-like way. For the public at large he had written 
the most useful book on them extant in our tongue. With this 
cosmopolitan credit at his command, he was a true citizen of the 
world. When at home he was the proxenus for half the men of foreign 
letters or politics visiting England. His “agents,” who were also his, 
deeply-attached friends and hosts, were established in every continental 
capital. They kept him on all international topics of the day at least 
as well-informed as the head of our Foreign Office. 

What, therefore, astonished most people was, not that to this out- 
spoken and competent critic there came in 1868 responsibility as there 
had long appertained to him power, but that there should ever have 
seemed a difficulty in finding a suitable place or that such a man should 
have been eleven years in the House of Commons before his promotion 
to the modest dignity of an Under-Secretaryship of State. Here, 
again, the analogy between a Matthew Arnold and a Grant Duff is 
obvious. If the literary critic had not made quite so merry over 
“Bottles, J.P.,” or had not irritated the young lions of the “ Daily 
Telegraph” by speaking of their style as “ middle-class Macaulayese,” 
he would have taken his place among the masters of English letters 
with less of challenge on the part of so many who played the ré/e of | 
devil’s advocate. When, however, Mr. Gladstone formed his next 
Administration in 1880, the Elgin Encyclist had so done his official work 
in the House of Commons as to make it a question, not of his entering 
the Government, but of being admitted into the Cabinet. Eventually he 
resumed his old official status, though, in 1880, at the Colonial instead of 
the Indian Office. So well did he acquit himself in that capacity as to 

* The metaphor has passed into a sort of Parliamentary proverb, the origination 


of which has been ascribed to Sir George Trevelyan, as well as Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff, indifferently. 
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render higher promotion a certainty within a year. A vacancy inthe 
Governorship of Madras gave him the refusal of that post. He accepted 
it, and with it the opportunity of studying officially on the spot a 
country{which had long possessed for him the same sort of fascination 
that it% possessed for Burke, and which, as a visitor, he had already 
pretty thoroughly explored. 

Though he had made affairs beyond the four seas his metier, 
London‘ had no more loyal and appreciative citizen than this son of 
Scotland, who knew and enjoyed so thoroughly the best sort of life in 
the land {and city of his adoption. Seldom did he make any holiday 
scamper through, or deliberate stay in, the capitals of the Continent 
without on his return improving the occasion and his experience when 
speaking or writing on municipal matters at home. Not only how 
much, but more exactly what lessons the London of the Board of 
Works had to learn from the Napoleonic Paris; from the Prussian 
capital, just developing into an Imperial metropolis; from a Rome, 
passing from the authority of priests into the control of-a free nation ; 
from the superb capital on the Danube, which had not so very long 
since become the centre of a dual monarchy. ‘‘r Mountstuart Grant 
Duff has not only witnessed the transformation of South Kensington 
from a suburban waste into a quarter of palaces, he has himself assisted 
in that movement. Off and on he has held property in the district 
during the process. His views and cosmopolitan experiences on 
municipal and architectural subjects have been wisely sought by local 
authorities. How new the locality now mentioned really is one some- 
times forgets—one is reminded of it by an entry in the “ Diary Notes” 
for 1861. In that year the diarist bought for himself 4, Queen’s Gate 
Gardens. Only three other houses here were then occupied—by 
Mr. Whitbread, by the present Lord Thring, by one or two other 
well-known men. All the space to the west, now covered with mansions, 
was open country. The instructions of the new settler on coming back 
from the House of Commons were: “ Drive along the Cromwell Road 
till you come to a hedge, and then turn to the right.” 

This was the neighbourhood destined some years later to acquire 
the playful title of Maine’s Village Community. The allusion was to 
the well-known book of that writer; the fact commemorated was the 
occupation of many of the houses in that particular quarter by men 
well-known in letters and politics. Chief among them were the late 
Sir James, the present Mr. Leslie Stephen. Princes Gardens retained, 
at least on one side, something of their Arcadian aspect, certainly not 
less late than 1865. The orchard spoken of by Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, once standing where Cromwell Gardens stand now, disappeared 
rather earlier, about the Easter of 1862. Usually within the bills of 
mortality, always within a few minutes’ journey of London, the culti- 
vated and clever Scotchman now spoken of qualified himself during 
the whole of his pre-official Indian life to be considered a Londoner; 
he became, that is to say, one of the best known figures in that world 
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which is bounded by Pall Mall or the Thames on the south, by 
Grosvenor Square or Oxford Street on the north. His experiences, 
therefore, have included the transformation of London from a town of 
business into a world’s metropolis of pleasure. During his second 
official period at the Colonial Office, 1880-1, while entertaining his 
friends on Saturday to Monday visits at York House, Twickenham, 
then rented by him, he made the acquaintance of the Anglo-Continental 
life in flats to which, with a faint smile of approval or amusement, he 
had seen so many Britons after a few struggles quietly resign them- 
selves. The same epoch that gave Mr. Knowles to monthly editor- 
ship added one product of his architectural genius to the buildings 
of London. The then Colonial Under-Secretary at Queen Anne’s 
Mansions had, therefore, the satisfaction of nightly reposing under a 
roof which boasted as its designer the friend of himself and of many 
other celebrities, as well as a fellow member of the Metaphysical Society 
and other learned coteries. The new social order in the capital had 
nearly established itself when the diarist was called to the Government 
of Madras. It had completely done so when he returned, and found 
Sir James Hogg, the remarkably handsome official and M.P., so 
appreciatively mentioned in this book, as well as the body over which 
Sir James Hogg presided, passed into the portion of outworn words and 
faces. 

The four autobiographical volumes which the work now completed 
constitutes stand distinctly apart from all the memoirs, recollections, 
retrospects, and so forth that have given of late fresh work to the 
officials of Messrs. Mudie; a new and not entirely stingless labour to 
their subscribers. On his return, Sir Mountstuart has not followed the 
fashion of retiring Indian Governors by as yet resuming his seat in Parlia- 
ment. Much nonsense of organic change in personnel is talked about 
the House of Commons of to-day as compared with that body when 
our diarist took his seat in it first. As a fact there are but two changes, 
and these superficial, in its composition worth noticing. The first is the 
disappearance of the old country gentleman, who was also a special 
Parliamentary product. Of that class Sir Mountstuart can well recollect 
Mr. Joseph Warner Henley, of Oxfordshire; even Parliamentarians of 
the present very juvenile generation can recall another of the same class, 
only just departed from us, Richard Benyon, of Berkshire. For that 
matter, indeed, the late Sir Harry Verney, who knew the House of 
Commons in the days of George Canning, has only just gone. Of Sir 
Harry Verney’s experiences Sir Mountstuart tells as his distinct recollec- 
tion that Canning’s familiar piece of rhetoric on his recognition of the 
South American Republics was within an ace of being a dead failure. 
The words, “I have called a New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old,” had no sooner left his lips than a dead silence fell 
on the Assembly; men began to fidget, to move about. Canning’s 
face twitched with nervous apprehension; then a saving Providence 
prompted a solitary cheer; others followed. The speaker resumed his 
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seat amid a hurricane of applause. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff does 
not mention it, but even much later he himself must have witnessed at 
Westminster an almost parallel case. In these volumes he tells us that 
after Disraeli, in his maiden speech, had described the “ Hurried Hudson 
rushing through the Vatican with the keys of St. Peter in one hand, 
and in the other ” an old member, who saw the promise of the turgid 
rhetoric, at the end of the debate asked the débutant what in the other 
hand Hudson held. But so late as the Claimant epoch Disraeli went 
very near to repeating his earliest fiasco, coming, however, most 
splendidly out of it. His reply to Dr. Kenealy is admitted by 
competent critics who heard it to have been almost, if not quite, 
the best purely House of Commons speech he delivered in his later 
years. In it he described the then Lord Chief Justice Cockburn to 
the life: “We all know him as one who does not enter our drawing- 
rooms with an air of Rhadamantine gravity,” etc., etc. Some who were 
present thought the word used was “adamantine.” Discovering their 
mistake, they did not at once all of them catch th= point of the real and 
far happier epithet. Their momentary confusion ruffled their temper. 
Something very like a shout of disapproval was heard ; it only ceased 
when Disraeli went on to give the apologue of O’Sheil “ over his cutlet 
and pint of claret at the Atheneum devising an expedient for escape 
from the toils of a bore.” 

All the Disraeli touches interspersed throughout these four volumes 
are capital and fresh. In the earlier Disraeli the words used were not 
Jew and democrat, but: “ You will see me many things; there are two 
things that you will never see me-—not a Jew and not a Republican.” 
Of the later Disraeli the often incorrectly-quoted reply of the new Lord 
Beaconsfield concerning his sensations in his new Chamber was: “I am 
dead, but I am in the Elysian fields.” The fragments of secret diplomatic 
history now given will be used by many chroniclers hereafter. One of the 
best specimens is the circumstantial explanation of the behind-the- 
scenes pressure which caused Italy to abstain from sending a thousand 
men to fight by the side of France and England in the Crimean War. 
Another more purely diplomatic record contained in these two sets of 
books is the account of their author’s efforts, together with the late Lord 
Houghton, then Monckton Milnes, M.P., to make the diplomatic service 
of the country more effective. Disraeli opposed the motion for a 
Committee, not because he disapproved the object, but because he con- 
sidered to supersede selection by unrestricted competition would 
hurt the Government. “Without these appointments the whole thing 
will blow up.” A man spends thousands of pounds in a county 
election that he may have a finger in a _ piece of official 
patronage worth 420 a year, or that he may contribute to appoint 
the local exciseman. The Committee, however, was granted. The 
reform, subversive of traditional privileges, has been effected. Entrance 
into diplomacy or the Foreign Office is barred by an examination almost 
as stiff as that for a Balliol scholarship. If our foreign representatives 
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have become more than they once were the eyes and ears of our 
Foreign Office the change is more due to our diarist than to anyone 
else. Sir Mountstuart shows an eye and a memory equally good for 
moderate eminences as well as towering altitudes—for the rank and file 
of their parties as well as for the chiefs. Herein he resembles, nor is it 
a small merit, the most unjustly abused, but most instructive and 
useful, Nathaniel Wraxall of an earlier day. Thus, by the side of, 
though not in connection with, Mr. Disraeli, one sees one of the best 
among Mr. Disraeli’s followers a country gentleman, who is also a 
practical farmer and a perhaps rather too Radically economic reformer. 
If Sir Mountstuart were, as it is hoped he may, to re-enter the House of 
Commons at this moment he would not be able to exchange criticisms 
on friends possessed in common by each with Mr. Albert Pell, the latest 
of the typical losses sustained by St. Stephen’s. Mr. Pell, however, is 
not forgotten in these pages; nor Mr. Pell’s cats. The master of 
Hazelbeach has long since received the deep condolences of his friends 
on the removal of the trainer of these beautiful and accomplished, but, 
to a non-feline enthusiast, rather terrible animals. Sir Mountstuart, 
perhaps, did not have exactly the same experience as befell another 
visitor to Mr. Pell’s Midland home. This person, making by himself 
the tour of the establishment, on turning a corner found himself in the 
enclosure allotted to these furry and clawed quadrupeds. The individual . 
in question, sharing Lord Wolseley’s reputed dread of cats, was plunged 
in an agony of terror, and was only restored by the timely arrival of the 
gracious and clever proprietress of those cats, who will, alas! never tend 
them again. Some newcomers to the House of Commons, and those 
of a sort he would appreciate, the diarist would find. When he left St. 
Stephen’s there was only one man there possessed of anything like the 
experience that would have enabled him to produce a book of at all the 
same quality as the present. That Parliamentarian is now our 
Ambassador at Madrid, consequently an absentee. His place is in 
some sort taken by a son of Mr. Grant Duff's old friend, by Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, who, though not sharing the family politics, possesses the 
hereditary intellect, has much of his father’s literary genius, as well as 
most of his lamented brother Edward’s application. In comparison 
with his Parliamentary contemporaries, Mr. Stanhope is as Ulysses was 
among the home-keeping suitors who so unwelcomely cultivated the 
hearthside of Penelope and Telemachus, When he has vindicated the 
Liberal credit of his family by completing his memoir of his enlightened 
ancestor, Charles, the third earl, better known as “ Citizen Stanhope,” he 
might do worse for himself than to devote a Parliamentary recess 
to compiling a retrospect of his own very cosmopolitan experiences. 
He could not do better for his political foes as well as friends ; and his 
example might encourage his two friends, Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Labouchere, both of them among the most accomplished “terateurs 


in the House, to go and do likewise. 
’ T. H. S. Escort. 




















































The Trail of the Bookworm 


CuT and dried dicta are useful in their way ; they give the average man 
and woman something to talk of without too greatly exercising the 
mental faculties which they prefer to spend on the business of life, 
money-getting or money-saving. But the thoughtful person, perhaps 
not so much absorbed in the practical cares of existence, always wants 
to challenge authoritative statements that seem to have no sound basis, 
to analyse them and dispute their veracity. It is hard to him to sit by 
and hear an animated discussion upon a supposed fact that, if brought 
under the light of clear reasoning, will probably prove to be merely a 
popular misconception ; yet the man who would denounce these trite 
fictions could hardly find time for anything else—there are so many of 
them. Is it not strange that most people believe the country to be 
healthy and London not so, despite statist! -to the contrary? And 
who will listen to you if you dare to assert that men do not always 
marry their opposites, the big ones choosing small wives ; the small 
ones choosing large wives ; the clever ones choosing stupid wives ; the 
stupid ones choosing clever wives? That this is untrue is obvious to 
anyone who looks round on the circle of his friends and acquaintances, 
but everybody will swear by it because it is an established dictum. 
* * * 

Now, of late there have arisen in the literary sphere some curious 
beliefs that appear to lie under no obligation to common-sense and 
truth. One of these is the notion that a blood-curdling work of fiction 
dealing with such trifling crimes as murder, treason, and robbery has a 
right to be considered “ moral,” while the one sin which Swinburne calls 
“worth sinning,” may not be treated, even in the most serious and 
distant way, without injury to social ethics. It is, therefore, taken for 
granted that to familiarise the mind with images of gore and rapine is 
not dangerous, whereas the picturing of certain phases of passion, from 
which most tragedies spring, is a terrible evil and a sin against the 
State. The narrow use of the word “ morals,” against which George 
Eliot protested, and all thinkers still protest, is responsible for this, 
and until we name homicide and dishonesty immoral, until virtue means 
something more than chastity, this peculiar fallacy is likely to govern, 
more or less, the writing of books. We shall still wallow in bloodshed 
and keep company with assassins and thieves ! 

* * * 

Another popular fallacy which faces us again and again, not only 
in ordinary conversation, but from the pages of every magazine or paper 
we take up, is the assertion that the so-called “sex novel” is always the 
work of a woman. It might be well to examine this oft-repeated 
statement and see how far it is founded on fact before proceeding to 
deduce a reason for its persistency. In the first place, then, let us 
consider the books dealing with sexual and social problems that have 
been most discussed during the last two or three years. We find they 
have been written by Thomas Hardy, George Meredith, George Moore, 
Hall Caine, Grant Allen, and others lesser known—F. C. Phillips, R. S. 
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Hichens, Morley Roberts, Stanley Waterloo, Stephen Crane, amongst 
the number. It is unnecessary, of course, to mention continental 
novelists, as no one has ever pretended that any woman ha’ outdone in 
frankness the books of Zola, Prévost, De Maupassant, D’Annunzio, etc. 
Against the masculine writers mentioned above we have to bring 
Sarah Grand, George Egerton, Iota, John Oliver Hobbes, the author of 
A Superfiluous Woman, and—where are the rest? Lost, most of them, 
in obscurity, having been read very little and discussed hardly at all. 


* * * 

What, then, is the reason that Englishmen have been so ready to 
believe their sister writers guilty of introducing improper fiction ? 
I think it is because most of the books professing to deal with “sex” 
that have been written by women are so singularly inept. A woman 
raises up the moral problem for the purpose of tilting at dissolute man, 
and then almost invariably grows so furious over it that she loses her 
head. She cannot survey the matter dispassionately; she wades in 
with a club and deals random blows at utterly.impossible dummies, 
thus bringing her subject into ridicule and gaining for herself such an 
evil name as coprologist! The masculine writer uses the same raw 
material, working it up so logically and artistically that it becomes 
almost hidden under the powerful interest and charm of the story 
woven about it; and, as a result, he is not accused of having created the 
“unclean, vicious modern novel,” the credit of which is laid to the 
account of his feminine fellow-worker, a creature of warmer sentiments, 
although not so familiar with certain depths of passion, who has had to 
suffer more than he under the defects of our present social system. 

* * * 

Whenever one comes to a love passage in a book the sex of the 
writer shines out clearly. It can scarcely escape the critical eye, except 
in rare instances, such as are to be found within the pages of “ John 
Oliver Hobbes,” whose last work, Zhe School for Saints, might almost 
have been written throughout by a man. The passion of a woman’s 
man is nearly always a curious compound of sentimentality and bluster ; 
it has not the “true inwardness” of the man’s man, especially when 
described by the author and not mereiy exhibited in dialogue. It is this 
that makes me think “ Fenn March,” the author of Vindicta,* must be a 
woman. Such a passage as the following seems to speak for itself:—“The 
remembrance of her as he left her, white and radiantly lovely, with the 
blush he had called into her cheek, filled his whole being with ecstasy, 
and stilled for awhile the gnawing passion that had sapped his strength. 
He was at peace as the rapid motion cooled and soothed his heated 
spirit, and Memory held her sweet cup to his lips.” 

* 


* * 

The book is not without promise, but it falls off in interest towards 
the end. The hero, “Jermyn Strange,” changes his character rather 
abruptly in the middle of the book, and turns from a self-controlled man 
into a drivelling emotionalist. There is a tragic element in his life in 
the shape of a dipsomaniac mother, who might have been used to 
produce a powerful crisis, but this is smoothed away by her convenient 
and conventional death, which occurs in the most incidental way, and 
the rest of the book is composed of ravings and lovers’ squabbles, The 
author does not lack vigour, and says several good things in graceful 

*“*Vindicta.” By Fenn March. Horace Marshall and Son, Temple House, 
Temple Avenue. 3s éd. 
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form, while the central idea, that of showing the friction which must 
naturally take place when a violently passionate man falls in love with a 
very mild-blooded orthodox girl, is not badly conceived. But the dialogue 
is weak and the characters are unconvincing. The most that can be 
said for the story is that it points a good moral, summed up in its last 
reset bg only love that is imperishable is that which brings freedom 
rom self.” 


. * * 

The Incidental Bishop,* by Grant Allen, is another book of the same 
class, the “family reading” class, not the “hill-top,” to which Mr. 
Allen has recently accustomed us. This, too, falls off somewhat in 
interest at the end, but it is a novel most people will read right through 
for the dénouement, a striking one. “Tom Pringle,” the hero, becomes a 
bishop through no fault, or virtue, of his own; he simply drifts towards 
the mitre through a series of misunderstandings due to his having 
assumed, when a sailor on a slave vessel, the clothes of a dead 
missionary. He is a delightful fellow, and makes a perfect bishop, 
without losing the natural donhomize of the jolly jack tar. The author's 
command of his craft is very plainly shown by the manner in which he 
makes one believe that so sensible and practical a man cai break his 
heart, finally, over the doctrinal point that the couples he has joined in 
holy matrimony have not been ecclesiastical.y united, and are therefore 
living in sin, according to the Church! There seems a smack of satire 
here, but the end is skilfully evolved, and the book contains two 
excellent character studies, the Bishop himself and “Sir Nathaniel 
Merriton, of the “ Education Office.” 


* - * 

The Evolution of Fashiont is a clever and useful work by a 
lady who ought to know something of her subject, having written 
for many years upon it in several well-known magazines and 
journals. The volume is beautifully got up and profusely illustrated, 
besides containing a quantity of bright entertaining literary matter. 
Miss Gardiner has spared herself no pains to become thoroughly 
acquainted with all information concerning dress, from earliest 
Egyptian times to the famous Warwick Ball of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee. She enlivens her pages with many curious and humorous 
quotations of the divers rebukes addressed to the fair sex upon its 
inordinate vanity, rebukes that might as well have been delivered to the 
four winds of heaven for all the impression they have made. “Sucha 
pompe and pride to adorne a carrion as is your body,” says one; 
“ Think ye not of the poore people that be deyen for hunger and colde, 
and that for the sixth parte of youre gay arraye forty persons might be 
clothed ;” while another states: “One of the most difficult points to 
manage with women is to root out their curiosity for clothes and 
ornaments for the body.” Ovid is quoted in acensure on the practice of 
dyeing the hair, and his letter might have been written yesterday—it is 
so up-to-date. It would be hard to find a more suitable book than this 
to consult for plates and descriptions of fancy dress, as it contains 
pictures of a large number of charming and historically correct costumes. 

* “The Incidental Bishop.’’ By Grant Allen, author of ‘‘ What’s Bred in 
the Bone,’’ etc. C Arthur Pearson, Limited, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C. 6s. 

+ “The Evolution of Fashion.’’ By Florence Mary Gardiner, author of 
‘Furnishings and Fittings for every House,’’ ‘‘ About Gipsies,” etc. The Cotton 
Press, Granville House, Arundel Street, W.C. 10s. and 6s. 
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In The Cattle Man* Mr. G. B. Burgin has happy inspirations, and 
is, as usual, very entertaining when he deals with certain types whose 
classification on the stage would be known as “ character parts.” The 
“ Cattle Foreman,” “ Squinty Joe,” “Jake the Nigger,” and “ Jecks,” the 
nautical shop-boy, would all afford excellent scope for the histrionic 
art, and it seems a pity they cannot be played. The hero, “ Cranby 
Miller,” who has been brought up by an old priest to fear and dread 
lovely woman, works his passage from Canada over to England, as a 
tender of cattle, in order to study painting. Needless to say, he falls in 
love, and, unfortunately, two fair damsels bestow their affections on him ; 
one a type of the eternal milk-and-water ; the other representing flesh-and- 
devil. The latter is by far the more attractive of the two, but she loses 
the game ; and one cannot help feeling that “Cranby Miller” is a little 
too good to be true! The story is a quaint mixture of pastoral passion 
and low comedy, likely to please lovers of strong contrast in fiction. 


* * * 

Anything from the pen of Mr. H. M. Stanley is sure to be welcome 
in England, and the volume of letters reprinted from South A/fvrica, 
under the title of Through South Africa,t just issued from the press, will 
find a good many eager readers. Even to those not deeply concerned 
in the future of Africa, these short papers on the Transvaal, Rhodesia, 
Cape Colony, and: Natal will prove agreeable reading. They are well 
written, extremely practical, and leave a vivid impression. One seems 
to see the places described by the writer as he goes through them, and 


‘the numerous illustrations help to fix them on the mind. The richness 


of the country in other things than gold and diamonds is especially 
dwelt upon, until it seems a veritable Land of Canaan, and recalls a 
couplet from the old hymn about “ Afric’s golden sand,” “ Where every 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” According to Mr. Stanley, man 
is very vile indeed in the Transvaal, the Boers having, he declares, “ dull, 
dense and dark minds, impenetrable to good sense, impervious to reason, 
and insensitive to noble example.” Notwithstanding all this, the 
misgovernment of Kruger and the miseries of the British settler, he 
does not advise interference from England until the Englishmen out 
there have forced the President’s hand by ceasing to work and pay taxes. 
The Uitlanders, he says in his preface, have shown that, “ despite all 
their clamour and affected indignation against the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, they would prefer the Colonial Office to continue writing 
despatches than to take active measures,” and “nothing can be done 
by our Government further than courteous diplomacy permits, until the 
united voice and the united action of the Uitlanders certify to us in 
what way England can serve them.” 
¥ 


* * 

Lovers of Dickens will enjoy Mr. George Gissing’s extremely able 
“Critical Study ””t on the author of Pickwick and David Copperfield. 
It forms a worthy successor to the other volumes of the Victorian Era 
Series, the first of which was noticed here some months ago. Mr. 


*“«The Cattle Man.” ByG. B. Burgin, author of ‘‘ Fortune’s Footballs,’’ etc. 
Grant Richards, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
t “‘ Through South Africa.” By Henry M. Stanley, M.P., D.C.L., author of 
e 


‘“‘ How I Found Livingstone,” etc. printed, with additions, from ‘‘ South Africa.” 
With map and several illustrations. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Fetter 
Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 3s. 6d. 

} ‘Charles Dickens; a Critical Study.” By George Gissing. Victorian Era 
Series. Blackie and Son, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 2s. 6d. 
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Gissing, whom we all know as a writer of realistic methods and some- 
what pessimistic tone, seems quite able to realise and appreciate the 
charm of Dickens’ delicious optimism, and shows how averse that author 
ever was to hurting the susceptibilities of his great adoring public. It 
was not, says the critic, because Dickens failed to see plainly the 
tragedies and sordid miseries of life that he wrote so hopefully, and even 
tenderly, of ugly things; it was because he believed in idealisation, 
thought it the very essence of art. He wrote of his “Dr. Marigold,” 
the Cheap-Jack: “ It is wonderfully like the real thing ; of course, a little 
refined and humoured.” Mr. Gissing calls attention to the “of course,” 
and remarks: “ It is just this ‘ refining’ and ‘ humouring’ which our day 
holds traitorous ; the outcome of it is called Idealism.” This little book 
is especially valuable for its fascinating critical studies of our old friends, 
“ Pecksniff,” “Joe Gargery,” “Mrs. Gamp,” “ Mrs. Nickleby,” etc., who 
are admirably analysed. 
« 








* * 

Though the life of the third Napoleon has been exhaustively 
written by Blanche Jerrold, much light has been thrown on his character 
by recent books, so that Mr. Forbes’ chatty and interesting biography 
is not superfluous.* A good account is given of the Italian campaign of 
1859 and the Mexico fiasco, while on the Franco-German war the 
author writes with the authority of an e--~-witness. The book contains 
many good illustrations of men who played a prominent part in the 
Empire. Mr. Forbes does not, however, write impartially, but from the 
standpoint of an adherent. 

# * » 

Under the editorship of Mr. Stead, our greatest living journalist, a 
small book, containing “ Letters from Julia,”+ appears. These letters, we 
are told in the preface, are written by the spirit of a dead woman to her 
great friend Ellen and to the editor. The two women were bosom 
friends when on earth together, and agreed that whoever died first 
should revisit the other. The editor, who, soon after Julia’s death, had 
developed a gift of automatic writing, kindly lent the use of his right 
hand to her to communicate with her friend. The letters give an 
account of life in the next world. Whether the general public believe in 
the authenticity of these letters from the spirit world or not, there is no 
doubt they should be read by every one, as they contain much valuable 
advice for the conduct of life. Mr. Stead gives special prominence to 
one of Julia’s suggestions, that a portion of each day should be set aside 
for meditation and prayer for relations and friends. That we live at too 
rapid a pace and give too little time, if any, to peaceful meditation 
cannot be denied, and many would do well to follow Mr. Stead’s advice. 

* * * 

Mr. Hanki gives us some five hundred proverbs in the colloquial 
Arabic, in an English translation, and, in many cases, an English 
equivalent.t He tells us that many of the Arabic proverbs which 
Burckhardt collected early in the century are now obsolete. Perhaps 














ti * “Life of Napoleon III.’’ By Archibald Forbes. Demy 8vo, x.+350 pp. 
ert Thirty-seven illustrations. 12s. Chatto and Windus. 

tit] + “Letters from Julia; or, Light from the Borderland.’’ Edited by W. T. 
Stead. 16mo. xviii.4-188 pp. 2s. Grant Richards. 

ee t ‘‘A Collection of Modern Egyptian Proverbs.’’ Made and translated by Joseph 
eg fe 44 Hanki. With an Introduction by Major R. H. Brown, late R.E. Cairo: Al-Baian 
» BN Printing Office. 1897. 
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Mr. Hanki should have said that he has not come across them in use, 
There are many proverbs in this collection not to be found in Burckhardt, 
and the compiler claims for those of Burckhardt which he has admitted 
that they are now used with a different application. To students the 
collection would have been more valuable had we been told more of the 
sources whence the compiler obtained the proverbs. Was the “ ordinary 
conversation,” in the course of which they were heard, confined to Cairo 
and to similar places of international intercourse? Many of the proverbs 
are identical with our own, and may or may not have been borrowed 
from the West by those who now use them, even though the proverbs 
originally came from the East. Others differ from our own only in local 
colour, with now and then a tinge of added humour. For our “Do at 
Rome as Rome does,” there is “If you see a town worshipping a calf, 
mow grass and feed him.” For “ Practice makes perfect,” the Egyptians 
say “ Repetition will teach the donkey.” Some of the proverbs are tame 
enough, mere moral platitudes or simple metaphors ; but many are racy, 
“If you owe a dog anything, call him ‘Sir.’” “They invited an ox toa 
wedding. He asked, ‘Is it toturn the water-wheel or the mill ?’” There 
is an English “chestnut” to the effect that a princess suggested bread 
and butter as a food with which the people who were stricken with a 
famine might content themselves. An Egyptian proverb says: “ They 
said to the Sultan, ‘The people are starving.’ He replied, ‘Let them eat 
pastry.’” “In hell, there are no fans,” is expressive. “Ifthe captain likes 
you, you may wipe your hands on the sail,” has a local tone about it. 
“Man can do without his friends, but not without his neighbours,” has 
the genuine proverbial flavour. 

Major Brown, in the introduction, tells us that he has found “a 
great appreciation for proverbs and epigrams” among the Egyptian 
officials with whom he has had friendly intercourse, and Mr. Hanki’s 
collection supports this. We are not, however, prepared to endorse 
Major Brown’s proposition that no proverbs are “born in our time,” 
because this collection contains no such sentences as “ Light wires carry 
weighty words.” For example, “The riches of Egypt are for others” 
has a decidedly modern note about it, and some of the epigrams in this 
book might easily have occurred spontaneously to the speaker, Mr. 
Hanki, however, deserves the thanks of students for his trouble in 
bringing together a large number of sayings that reflect the thought and 
customs of the country, and that illustrate the epigrammatic talent of 
the Egyptians. 

* * * 


In John Bright* (the “Victorian Era Series”) we have another 
valuable and much-needed monograph, which is at once a copious history 
and an able, critical appreciation of its subject. Read with Mr. Holland 
Rose’s already-published volume on “ The Rise of Democracy ” and Mr. 
Armitage-Smith’s forthcoming volume on “The Free Trade Movement,” 
it will prove a very useful addition to the educational political literature 
of the day. To the younger men and women of this generation John 
Bright’s name has been in danger of becoming a rather blurred tradition. 
The Anti-Corn Law agitation is half-a-century old; the Crimean War 
is a personal memory to only the older men among us ; and Bright's 
later activity was made, unfortunately, intermittent by periods of 


* “ John Bright.” By C. A. VINCE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. pp. 246. London: Blackie and Son, Limited. 1898. 2s. 6d. 
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incapacity through illness. From the beginning Bright was not 
intimately bound up with either of the great political parties ; and when 
he eventually allied himself with Mr. Gladstone it was only to separate 
himself from his leader, first, temporarily on a question of war, and then 
permanently on the Home Rule question. He has left no literature 
behind him beyond a number of speeches, which, intrinsically great as 
they are, stand, unhappily, outside of the range of the study of the majority 
of our electorate. Speeches, nowadays, are little read by the general public, 
unless they are the speeches of the current session of Parliament or of 
the contemporary platform-campaign. Until now, no history of John 
Bright, sufficiently detailed to be instructive and sufficiently concise to 
meet the needs of the general reader, was in existence. The story of 
Bright’s public life had to be dug out of the records of events in the 
bringing about of which he was simply a more or less prominent actor. 

Mr. Vince is qualified for his task by the possession of much local 
knowledge of Bright’s influence in the city for which Bright was so long 
a member, as well as by an adequate literary and critical capacity. 
Mr. Vince’s mind appears to be saturated with the Bright atmosphere 
of Birmingham, in which he has grown up. The name and the 
utterances of Bright are familiar to him as “household words.” Yet, 
though Bright impresses him as a hero whom he reverences and with 
whom he is generally in sympathy, Mr. Vince has an impartial eye for 
Bright’s limitations. His general presentment is one which neither 
friend nor foe can justly find fault with. His task was not an easy one, 
and he deserves all the more credit on this account for his success. 
None of the conflicts in which Bright took part are so remote as to have 
allowed all passion to die out; and, in dealing with the Home Rule 
question, Mr. Vince has wisely contented himself with an account of 
Bright’s opinions without the addition of critical comment. 

The book is a worthy study of a noble life, a life unique in its way. 
But it is not our purpose here to estimate Bright—we have merely to 
give our opinion upon Mr, Vince’s presentment of him. Our verdict 
is emphatically favourable. We commend the book strongly to the 
attention of all of every party, and particularly of young political 
students, who wish to acquire a just and adequate conception of one of 
the most remarkable makers of the history of the present century. We 
know not whether the author’s vivid yet judicial treatment of Bright’s 
activity as a politician, or his acute and discriminating analysis of 
Bright’s oratory, best exhibits his qualification as an historian. In both 
he has done himself great credit. What he would, however, most likely 
regard as the strongest evidence of his success, is that no reader can 
close the book without possessing a clear, correct, and consistent idea of 
its subject. We have here a portrait that is photographic in its details 
and artistic as a composition. 


« * * 

Mogila’s Catechism of the Eastern Church * dates from the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Mogila was Metropolitan of Kieff, a learned 
and pious man, who, dreading the invasion of Romanist and Calvinistic 
errors into the Orthodox Church, obtained the assistance of three 
bishops and a provincial synod to revise a catechism said to have been 
compiled by the abbot of a Kieff monastery. This Catechism was 


* “The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church.” 
From the version of Mogila. pp. 162. London: Baker, Soho Square, 1898. 
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afterwards approved by the four Patriarchs, who caused it to be 
translated from the Russian into Greek and Latin, and gratuitously 
distributed. The English version is ascribed to a Philip Lodvill or 
Ludville, a native of Oxfordshire, but a communicant in the Russian 
Church in London in the latter half of the last century. The Catechism, 
starting from the proposition that “right faith and good works” are 
essential to a Catholic and Orthodox Christian life, takes the 
catechumen seriatim through the Nicene Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Nine Beatitudes, and the Ten Commandments. These summaries of 
faith and practice are made to include or suggest all the doctrinal 
details with which a lay member of the Orthodox Church ought to be 
familiar. This new edition has, we suppose, been brought out to meet 
the demand for information concerning the Eastern Church created by 
recent discussions on the reunion of Christendom and by the advances 
made by Anglicans to Eastern dignitaries. The Greek churches at 
Bayswater, Manchester, and Liverpool may also absorb a quantity of 
literature of this class, while general theological students will be glad to 
have such a book in their libraries. 

A glance through the Catechism will show that the Greek Church 
is, in many respects, much nearer to the Anglican than the Roman is, in 
spite of the direct descent of the Anglican from the Roman. To all 
Western dogmatists there is, of course, the fi/éogue stumbling-block in the 
way of complete union between East and West; on the other hand, the 
Anglican who turns with sympathy towards the Eastern Church will not 
" be met with such difficulties as the Roman Church presents in the 
supreme authority of the Pope, the modern dogmas of the immaculate 
conception and the assumption of the Virgin Mary, the abuses attaching 
to the Roman confessional, the doctrine of purgatory and indulgences, 
the withholding of the cup from the laity, and the enforced celibacy of 
the clergy. As to this last point, the Eastern Church admits no one to 
the priesthood who is not already married, and confines celibacy to the 
bishops who are drawn from the monastic orders. In the Eastern 
Church, again, the laity count for more than in the Roman. The 
Eastern repudiation of images—with the one exception of the crucifix— 
is, perhaps, compensated for by the use made of pictures; and though 
Mariolatry and the invocation of the saints are not so fully developed in 
the East as by the Roman Catholics, yet all but the most catholic of the 
Anglicans would take objection to the honour paid to Mary and the 
saints by the Easterns. Further, considering the fact that what is 
vaguely called the Eastern Church is really only a congeries of loosely- 
connected national and local churches, it does not appear that much 
would be gained by any union with the Eastern Church beyond a mere 
expression of mutual sympathy and recognition. The several sections of 
the Eastern Church differ, doctrinally, among themselves almost as 
much as they do from the Anglican Church. 

Attempts at union between the Eastern Orthodox and the Western 
Reformed Churches have been made repeatedly since the beginning of 
the Reformation, but they have had no practical issue. In fact, the very 
Catechism which we are here noticing may be looked upon as a protest 
against Protestant error. The most that can be said in favour of the 
Anglican advances to the Greek Church is that the Anglican Church 
stands nearest of all the Reformed Churches, in doctrine and practice, to 
the Greek Church. 
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Mr. Melrose’s “ Modern Scientific Whist” * is, according to the title- 
page, “ specially written with the view of enabling beginners to become 
skilful players, by a progressive and familiar method of explanation and 
illustration, commanding the reasoning assent of the reader and 
eliminating all arbitrary dicta of authority.” The book is a lucid and 
interesting exposition of the fascinating game of whist. The beginner 
will read it with avidity, while the old hand will find in it some points 
worth noting. We heartily commend the orderly arrangement of the 
subject-matter, while the numerous illustrations are admirably executed, 
and vastly increase the usefulness of this attractive volume. 


* * # 


There seems no reason why Literary Londont should not make 
as great a stir as that made by the Sz/ver Domino some years ago, 
except that its style is better, and it is written with more judgment 
and less ferocity. There is scarcely a writer of any note left unmen- 
tioned in its pages, and some of them are treated with a pretty wit. 
Perhaps there is a little too much japing at the popular favourites, 
Miss Correlli and Mr. Caine, for we are becoming somewhat tired of 
these rabid tirades, which show at its worst our modern, very insular, 
spirit of journalistic criticism, whose only effect is to advertise the 
books attached; but the chapter called by Mr. Ryan “ The Flight 
from the Caineyard” is so delectable to a jaded reader that cne 
would not have it omitted. His description of the Lorna Doone country 
is one of his best passages. But he is always amusing, sparkling, and 
sometimes brilliant. The laugh is without malice, the arrow unpoisoned. 
Literary folk, and those who read much, will enjoy this book merrily. 
Here is a specimen of its humour: he regrets that Zess and /ude are to 
be buried by Mr. Hardy “Under the (New) Greenwood Tree,” and adds :— 

‘« In the pure placid lakelet of Leman 
Peers Thomas, who told us of Tess ; 
What sees he down deep? Is’t the demon 
Of Damseldorn’s doom and distress ? 
‘Hush!’ he cries, ‘ Silly sins of the sexes— 
O problem quaint, Wessex thought queer— 
O view that grim Grundy’s soul vexes— 
I bury ye here. 


O pure, placid lakelet of Leman, 
contrast to Jude and his ! 
When I gaze, to be goody as Weyman 
Is the Hope that my hardened soul fills. 
Though for Woman’s New Wails I’ve wept oceans, 
I bid ye good-bye, for ye vex: 
Madding Crowd of the maudlin emotions 
O sweet sinning sex!” 


* “Modern Scientific Whist: With Reasons Why.” By C. J. Melrose. 
London: L. Upcott Gill. 

+ ‘Literary London: its Lights and Comedies.” By W. P. Ryan, author of 
‘Starlight through the Thatch.” Leonard Smithers, Royal Arcade, W. 3s. 6d. 








